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FORETASTE IS GIVEN 
OF WORLD’S FAIR 


MUSIC PROGRAM 


Damrosch Leads Stirring Per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony—Ross, Stoessel and 
Simmons Among Conductors 


Noted Soloists Appear 


Pageant in Afternoon and 
Concert at Night Bring to 
Climax New York Exposition’s 
Preview of Festivities to Begin 
One Year Hence 


An earnest idea of the scope and 
quality of the unprecedented interna- 
tional music program that is rapidly 
taking shape for the New York World’s 
Fair was given at the exposition site on 
May 1, as part of a two-day “preview” 
of the Fair, just one year in advance of 
the opening. Olin Downes, the Fair’s 
music director, and his associates, 
placed to their credit highly successful 
afternoon and evening events of a 
widely diversified nature, culminating 
in a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony that evoked much enthu- 
siasm. 

Favored by warm and sunny weather, 
an enormous crowd, estimated at more 
than half a million, thronged the site 
during the afternoon, the number of 
motorcars resulting in a serious traffic 
jam, while the size of the throng in a 
limited part of the Fair’s area required 
the Fair president, Grover Whalen, to 
order the closing of the gates for a 
time. Many thousands tried to see and 
hear the afternoon musical event, which 
was free, but only a fraction of these 
could be accommodated within the en- 
closed area where a temporary stage 
had been erected. The evening event, 
given within the gaily illuminated Busi- 
ness Administration Building, one of 
the few structures now completed, was 
attended by about 2,000 persons who 
paid what was about the usual price for 
orchestra tickets at symphonic concerts. 

Undoubtedly the crowning event of 
the Fair’s Preview was this concert, 
which enlisted the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, now designated as 
the official orchestra of the Fair, the 
choruses of the Schola Cantorum and 
the Oratorio Society of New York, 
four soloists from the Metropolitan 
Opera—Rosa Tentoni, Anna Kaskas, 
Paul Althouse and Julius Huehn—and 
as many conductors, these, in the order 
of their appearance, being John Bar- 
birolli, Albert Stoessel, Hugh Ross and 
Dr. Walter Damrosch. 

To Dr. Damrosch was entrusted the 
direction of the Ninth Symphony, which 
was sung in English, and he surpassed 
himself in the breadth and dignity of 
the presentation. The soloists were all 
praiseworthy, and the choral-orchestra 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Composers at Rochester, N. Y.. Whose Works Were Performed at the Eighth Annual Festival 


of American Music, Dr. Howard Hanson, Director, April 25 to 29. 


Back Row, Left to Right, 


Dr. Howard Hanson, David Diamond, Vadimir Ussachevsky, Bernard Rogers, Charles Vardell, 


Burrill Phillips, Ernest Lyon, William Ames. 


Front Row, Left to Right, Gardiner Read, Byron 
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MID- WEST CENTRES 
FORECAST FESTIVALS 


Evanston and Ravinia Plan for 
Their Annual Summer Events 
—Chicago Symphony Chosen 
Cuicaco, May 5.—The Evanston 

Music Festival, sponsored by the 

Northwestern University Festival Asso- 

ciation, and the Ravinia Festival, under 

Percy B. Eckhart, new chairman, will 

again take place this year. The Chi- 

cago Symphony will be the official or- 
chestra of both festivals. 

At Evanston, four concerts will be 
given on May 17, 19 and 21, with Dr. 
Frederick Stock as conductor, Hans 
Lange, John W. Beattie and Max 
Krone as associates. Guest artists will be 
Agnes Davis, Helen Jepson, sopranos; 
Bruna Castagna, contralto: William 
Miller, Giovanni Martinelli, and Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenors; Julius Huehn, bari- 
tone; Mark Love, bass, and Robert 
Basso, violinist. The Northwestern 
University Festival Chorus, A Cappella 
Choir and Children’s Chorus will also 
assist. 

On the evening of May 17 Honeg- 
ger’s ‘King David’ with Miss Castagna, 
Miss Davis, Mr. Love and Mr. Miller 
as soloists, will be sung. On May 19 
‘A German Requiem’ by Brahms, with 
Mr. Crooks, Miss Davis, and Mr. 
Huehn, as soloists, will be performed. 
In the afternoon of May 20, Mr. Basso 
will be soloist, and works by Nicolai, 


(Continued on page 4) 
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NEW SHED TO HOUSE 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


Building Now in Construction 
Will Seat 5,000—Music by 
Americans Listed 


Stocksripce, Mass., May 5.—The 
fifth annual Berkshire Symphonic Fes- 
tival, consisting of two series of 
orchestral concerts, the first to be given 
on Aug. 4, 6, and 7, the second on Aug. 
11, 13 and 14, by the Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky, will be held 
this year in the new music shed at 
Tanglewood, which is now in process 
of construction. 

The steel structure has been complet- 
ed and contractors are engaged in 
building the roof and walls. The audi- 
torium, which is shaped like a fan, will 
seat 5,000 persons. Situated near the 
historic Hawthorne pines, it commands 
an impressive view of Lake Mahkeenac 
and the Berkshire range to the south. 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with the 
Cecilia Society and four as yet un- 
named soloists assisting, will be per- 
formed at the inaugural program on 
Aug. 4. 

At the concert on Aug. 11 which 
opens the second series of the festival, 
excerpts from Wagner’s music dramas 
will be performed, including the last 
scene of the third act of ‘Die Walkure’ 
and the complete third act of ‘Sieg- 
fried’, both, of course, with soloists. 

Other works to be played include 
Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, Si- 

(Continued on page 4) 





_ ROCHESTER FESTIVAL 
BRINGS NEW WORKS 
BY AMERICANS 


Programs of Eighth Annual 
Series by Native Composers 
Range from Horatio Parker 
to David Diamond 





Howard Hanson Directs 


Eastman School Symphony, 
Chorus and Band, Rochester 
Philharmonic, Kilbourn Quar- 
tet, Civic Orchestra and Ballet 


Participate 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 8&8. 

HE eighth annual Festival of Ameri- 

can Music, Dr. Howard Hanson 
director, last week, in five evening per- 
formances, presented music by Ameri- 
can composers ranging from Horatio 
W. Parker to David Diamond, this 
year’s recipient of the Guggenheim 
award. All the concerts took place in 
the Eastman Theatre, excepting the 
second which was given in Kilbourn 
Hall, and all to large audiences. 

The Eastman School Symphony 
Band, Frederick P. Fennell, conductor, 
who, it is understood, has had offers to 
conduct bands from several different 
sections of the country, one of which 
he has accepted, subject to his gradu- 
ation in June, opened the festival series 
with a concert on Monday evening, 
April 25, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The program, as is usual 
with Mr. Fennell, was well chosen and 
included unusual arrangements. 


The program included a quartet for 
horns by Elliott Morgenstern of the 
Eastman School of Music: a sonata for 
clarinet by George McKay, professor 
of composition at the University of 
Washington; an overture for symphonic 
band by Burnet Tuthill, written at the 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., last summer (Mr. Tuthill is head 
of the department of music, Southwest- 
ern College, Memphis, Tenn.); a cho- 
rale for two brass choirs by Ernest 
Lyon of the Eastman School: two 
marches in modern idiom by Harold 
Alford: Ferde Grofe’s ‘On the Trail’ 
from his ‘Grand Canyon Suite’; J. De- 
Forest Cline’s ‘Cowboy Lament’ and 
Gardiner Read’s ‘Prayers of Steel’, the 
final movement of his suite ‘Sketches of 
a City’, especially transcribed for the 
symphony band. Mr. Fennell conducted 
skillfully and the players handled their 
instruments well. 


Eastman School Forces Heard 


The second evening brought the East- 
man School Symphony with Sandor 
Vas, piano soloist; the Eastman School 
Chorus and Kenneth Spencer, bass, in 
the role of reader. The program com- 
prised the Prelude to Horatio W. Par- 
ker’s opera ‘Mona’: Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem’, with Mr. Vas 
playing the piano part; Leo Sowerby’s 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Metropolitan Engages New Ballet Master 





Boris Romanoff Will Aid in De- 
veloping Dance Group as Part 
of Opera Ensemble — Felix 
Wolfes Joins Company as As- 
sistant Conductor 


Boks ROMANOFF, well known 
ballet master and choreographer, 
has been engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera for the season of 1938-39, to suc- 
ceed Georges Balanchine, according to 
Edward Johnson, general manager. The 
ballet will be developed as part of the 
opera ensemble as it was previous to 
1935, when the American Ballet, head- 
ed by Mr. Balanchine, was engaged. 

The engagement of Felix Wolfes, con- 
ductor, as assistant conductor, was also 
made known by Mr. Johnson. 

The new ballet master was a student 
at the Imperial Ballet School in St. 
Petersburg and was at one time a pupil 
of Michel Fokine. He then joined the 
forces of the Mariinsky Theatre as a 
solo dancer. In 1913, he was associated 
with Serge Diaghileff but returned 
to St. Petersburg the same year to be- 
come ballet master of the Imperial Op- 
era there. After creating the chore- 
ography of Stravinsky’s ‘The Nightin- 
gale,’ he re-entered the Diaghileff com- 
pany as premier danseur. Following 
the Russian revolution he went to Ber- 
lin and organized the Russian Roman- 
tic Theatre with which he was con- 
nected for four years, in addition to 
dancing at the Charlottenburg Opera 
and at the Dresden State Opera. 


At La Scala and Teatro Reale 


In 1926 he went to the Scala in 
Milan, and a year later become ballet 
master and solo dancer for Pavlova. 
The following year he was at the Colon 
Opera in Buenos Aires and continued 
to appear there for six consecutive sea- 





WESTCHESTER PLANS 
THREE-DAY FESTIVAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy to Assist—Choral 
Program Is Forecast 


Waite Prarns, N. Y., May 5.—The 
fourteenth annual Westchester music 
festival will take place at the Westches- 
ter County Music Centre on May 13, 
20 and 21. A Junior program will be 
given on the first evening, and on May 
20 the Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy, will play 
music by Wagner, Brahms, Debussy, 
Paganini, Strauss and Weinberger. 
Hugh Ross, conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum and director of the festival, 
will conduct the final program on May 
21, when eighteen choral units of West- 
chester County and Greenwich, Conn., 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra assist- 
ing, will perform excerps from Bach’s 
B Minor Mass, Sibelius’s “The Origin 
of Fire’, and ‘The Ordering of Moses’, 
by R. Nathaniel Dett, American com- 
poser. Mack Harrell, baritone, will be 
soloist in the Dett work. 


Three Soloists Chosen 


Soloists from Westchester, selected 
in preliminary countywide auditions, 
will participate in the final concert. The 
three chosen are Dorothy Baker, lyric 
soprano; Ellen Repp, contralto, and 
Donald Rogers, tenor. The judges at 








Fotoluxardi-Roma 
Boris Romanoff 


sons. After Diaghileff’s death he aided 
in forming the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, with Col. De Basil. Since 1934 
he has been associated with the Royal 
Theatre of Rome both as ballet master 
and choreographer and also officiated at 
the International Music Festival in 
Florence and at the Arena in Verona. 

Mr. Wolfes, a native of Hanover, 
comes from Paris where he had sought 
refuge in 1933, from the present politi- 
cal situation in his native country. Since 
then he has conducted for two seasons 
in Monte Carlo. 

His early musical education was 
under Teichmueller in piano, Reger and 
Pfitzner in composition, and Klemperer 
and Brecher in conducting. From 1912 
to 1915, he was assistant conductor at 
Strasburg and later at Cologne, Mann- 
heim and Frankfort. Following this he 


the auditions were, besides Mr. Ross, 
Mrs. Valentine E. Macy, president of 
the festival; Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
prano; Mme. Gerster-Gardini, New 
York voice teacher, and Nicolai Med- 
nikoff, head of the Westchester Con- 
servatory of Music. 

At the first concert on May 13, some 
300 singers from county high schools 
and 100 musicians from junior and 
senior schools will be heard with the 
Columbia University Band. The instru- 
mental program will be under Harwood 
Simmons, conductor of the Columbia 
Band, while Lowell Beveridge, associate 
professor of music at Columbia, will 
lead the choruses. 

Choral units participating include: 
Eastchester Choral Club, Eastchester 
and Tuckahoe; Greenwich Choral So- 
ciety, Greenwich, Conn.; Hastings Mu- 
sic Guild, Hastings-on-Hudson: Mt. 
Vernon Glee Club, and Westchester 
Lighting Company Choral unit, Mt. 
Vernon; Choral Club of Temple Israel, 
and University Glee Club, New Ro- 
chelle; North Salem Choral Society, 
North Salem; Peekskill Choral Club, 


Peekskill; Choral Art Society, Port 
Chester; Edgemont Choral Society, 
Scarsdale; White Plains Choral So- 


ciety, and Opera Chorus Club, White 
Plains; and Lyndon Wright Choral 
Club, the Madrigal Society of Yon- 
kers, the Men’s Glee Club, St. John’s 
Choir, and Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany Choral unit, all of Yonkers. 

Mrs. Julian Olney is again the man- 
ager for the festival. 


became chief conductor at Elberfeld, 
Halle, Breslau, Essen and Dortmund 
from which last named city he went to 
Paris. 

The opera season will begin on Nov. 
21, this year, a week earlier than last 
year, though the duration of the season 





Felix Wolfes 


will be the same, sixteen weeks. The 
scale of prices remains unchanged and 
there will be the usual subscription per- 
formances on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday nights and Sat- 
urday matinee, also fourteen popular 
priced Saturday night performances. 
The books will be open to new subscrib- 
ers on May 17. 

This will be the fifty-fourth season 
of opera at the Metropolitan by a resi- 
dent company, and the fourth under 
Mr. Johnson’s general management. 


Evanston and Ravinia 
Prepare Festal Programs 


(Continued from page 3) 
Elgar, Vieuxtemps and Tchaikovsky 
will be played. On May 21, Mr. Huehn, 
Miss Jepson and Mr. Martinelli will 
be assisting artists in a varied program 
when music by Wagner, Charpentier, 
Verdi and other composers will be per- 
formed. 

The Ravinia Festival plans will 
shortly be announced in full. Mr. Eck- 
hart succeeds the late W. W. Walling 
as chairman of the festival association 
and with him on the board of trustees 
are Maurice Berkson, Donald S. Boyn- 
ton, Max Epstein, Thomas H. Fisher, 
Francis M. Knight, Howell W. Mur- 
ray, Ralph H. Poole, Edward L. Ryer- 
son, Jr., Renslow P. Sherer, Durand 
Smith, Mrs. Marion Rosenwald Stern, 
Charles H. Swift, George Voevodsky 
and Mrs. Robert E. Wood. 





Compositions Listed 
For Berkshire Concerts 


(Continued from page 3) 
belius’s First, Brahms’s Second and 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth. Shorter works 
include the Brahms-Haydn Variations, 
Sibelius’s ‘Tapiola’, Debussy’s ‘La 
Mer’, Ravel’s ‘Ma Mére |’Oye’, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Caprice Espagnole’, Res- 
pighi’s ‘Pines of Rome’, and Prokofieff’s 
‘Kije’ Suite. 

A work by Henry Hadley, first con- 
ductor of the Berkshire Festival, will 
be played in his memory, and other 


American composers to be represented 
will be Aaron Copland, with his ‘Music 
for the Theatre’, and Walter Piston, 
Concerto for Orchestra’. 

The festival began its annual cam- 
paign for membership in the week of 
April 24, to extend through May 15. 
One of the privileges received by mem- 
bers includes attendance at a rehearsal 
of the orchestra. 

Olin Downes, music critic of the 
New York Times, will lecture at the 
Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield on Aug. 
4, 6, 11 and 13. 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
FESTIVAL OUTLINED 


Participating Organizations and 
Artists Listed for Annual 
Six-Day Event 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 5.—The an- 
nual Westminster Music Festival at the 
Westminster Choir School, Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, president and con- 
ductor of the chorus, will take place on 
May 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28. 

Among the many artists and organ- 
izations participating will be Dr. Wil- 
liamson, Dr. Henry Allen Moe of the 
Guggenheim Foundation, Dr. Curt 
Sachs of New York University, Dr. Ed- 
win Stringham of Columbia University, 
Dr. John Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; Franz Hoff- 
man, Stephen Morrisett, Carl Weinrich, 
and Mrs. Rhea B. Williamson, all of 
the Westminster Choir School; Aaron 
Gorodner, clarinet; Johana Harris, pi- 
anist; Joseph Lautner, tenor; Dr. Henry 
Switten, the Westminster Chorus, and 
the Roth String Quartet. 


Composers to Be Represented 


Works by Samuel Barber, Arthur 
Cohn, Aaron Copeland, Mabel Daniels, 
David Diamond, Alvin Etler, Arthur 
Farwell, Henry Hallstrom, Roy Harris, 
Charles Ives, Werner Josten, Edgar 
Stillman Kelly, Victor Landau, Leo 
Rich Lewis, Arvin Loos, Ellen J. 
Lorenz, Normand Lockwood, Harl 
MacDonald, Walter Piston, Quincy 
Porter, Robert Rudolph, William H. 
Schumann, Roger Sessions, Harrington 
Shortall, Edwin Stringham, Hubert 
Taylor, Lewys Thomas, John Vincent, 
Henry Williams and Mary Louise 
Wright, will be given throughout the 
six-day music festival. 











SILVERMINE SPONSORS 
ENGAGE CONDUCTORS 





Ormandy and Iturbi Will Lead Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in Three 
Concerts 
SILVERMINE, CoNnN., May 5.—The 
nucleus of the second annual Silvermine 
Guild Symphonic Festival, to be held 
from Aug. 18 to 21, will be three con- 
certs by the entire New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, two conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy and one by Jose 
Iturbi. Festival programs will include 
“twelve master musical and art events” 
according to the announcement of the 

committee. 

Plans are under way for a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
on the final evening of the festival, in 
which a chorus of 250 voices from Con- 
necticut and New York organizations 
will participate. New England compos- 
ers are invited to compete for a prize 
offered for an overture based on some 
romantic episode in New England his- 
tory. 
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BERLIN OPERA RESTAGES A SIEGFRIED WAGNER WORK 


Government Commands Per- 
formance, But Audience Is 
Bored—Two Young American 
Singers Win Favor in Cast of 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’ 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, April 25. 


HE State Opera marked the birth 

of spring by a noble act of super- 

erogation taking the form of an 
elaborate production of Siegfried Wag- 
ner’s opera, ‘Der Schmied von Marien- 
burg’, which represented the culmina- 
tion of years of effort on the part of the 
composer’s friends to obtain for his 
work the fullness of official recognition 
that they felt was his due by virtue of 
talent and family estate. Since it was 
plain to every observer that no “prom- 
ised glory smiled upon the forehead of 
this action”, it was easy to trace the 
shadows of a royal command in the 
motivating background, especially in 
view of the close ties that now bind 
Bayreuth and the ship of state. Never- 
theless, not all the prepotency of gov- 
ernmental benevolence could give the 
event the tang of artistic excitement or 
delude an ever-ardent public into finan- 
cial acceptance of the ethically meritori- 
ous project for more than two or three 
performances. 

The work was completed in 1920 and 
had its premiere in Rostock three years 
later; then, like its eleven predecessors, 
it softly expired for lack of theatrical 
vitality and other life-giving qualities 
Furthermore it was the last of Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s works to be publicly 
performed, although five more operas 
followed in its train to swell the list of 
sincere effort and meager accomplish- 
ment that was his portion in the crea- 
tive world of art. 


Typical of Siegfried Wagner 


All things considered, it is no better 
and no worse than its fellows, for like 
them it suffers from a poor libretto 
minted by the composer from some 
German legend glorifying the magnif 
cence of race and history. The theme 
is picturesque and enjoys great popu- 
larity at present as the builder and 
moulder of good citizens, but the verbi- 
age and irrelevancies with which Sieg- 
fried Wagner encumbered it would off- 
set the operating force of far more in- 
spired music and likelier plots than lay 
within the province of his honest but 
average gifts. 

Prof. Emil Preetorious of Munich 
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Fritz Wolff and Hilde Scheppan in Siegfried 
Wagner's ‘Der Schmied von Marienburg’ 


was the genial creator of the historical- 
ly authentic sets illustrating the roman- 
tic milieu of the Teutonic Order, and 
Robert Heger was an equally genial 
interpreter of the musical message. The 
audience, however, remained apathetic 
to both and gradually settled down to 
unrelieved boredom as the long work 
lumbered slowly to its close. 

The next undertaking was in much 
lighter vein and reintroduced an old 
favorite in Massenet’s ‘Manon’ under 





the direction of Karl Elmendorff, with 
two young American singers, Rolf Ger- 
ard and Virginia Mott, holding promin- 
ent parts in the well-chosen cast. The 
stage director was Charles Moor of Co- 


vent Garden who, in the conventional 
treatment of French works of this 
genre, allowed his singers to sing, un- 
trammelled by the dramatic ideas of 
progressive directors. Lothar Schenk 


von Trapp designed very attractive sets 
and lovely costumes that were realized, 
as usual, in rich silks and satins, now 
me of the most visually ingratiating 
ways in which the State Opera points 
with pride to its wealth, prestige and 
artistic ambitions 

Maria Cebotari, the petite soprano 
who does everything with a very indi- 
vidual grace and charm, was an appeal- 
ing Manon, both to eye and ear. Her 
voice is small but it is always steered 
with the sure touch of an artist even 
though a hlm in its infancy) 
occasionally tempts her into outbursts 
of Leidenschaft that steals some of the 
crystal clarity from the delicate tone. 

Rolf Gerard was a felicitous choice 
for desGrieux, for his voice has the real 
French timbre that one associates with 
this music, with or without the trap- 
pings and heavier armor of German 
gutturals. The audience, ever ready to 
extend a welcome to an American, gave 
spontaneous expression to its approval, 
particularly after some fine points of 
phrasing that are not often handled so 
beautifully by German tenors. Gerard 
was originally engaged for the second 
casting, but his work so captured stage 
director and conductor as to earn him 
the distinction of all performances 
Furthermore he has been engaged to 
sing the réle in a revival of the work 
at the Dresden Opera 


career 


American voices are greatly admired 
in Germany for their fine natural qual- 
ity and technical proficiency. The only 
drawback to success in the majority of 
instances is sufficient professional train- 
ing and an ear trained in frequent hear- 
ings of familiar réles, which is such a 
vital factor in imparting the real edge 
of authority. Official regulations re- 
garding the employment of foreigners 
on German stages have been greatly re- 
laxed since the first of the year and 
there are now many tempting possibili- 


Photographs by Scher! 
A Scene from Josef Reiter's ‘Der Bundschuh,’ with Bertha Stetzler, Gotthelf Pistor and 
Elsa Larcén in Leading Roles 


ties for talented young American sing 
ers who desire to gain experience in 
opera. Ambitious candidates, however, 
must be able to sing all the leading roles 
of their repertoire in impeccable Ger- 
man and must also be equipped with 
documentary evidence of their Aryan 
descent, otherwise they will get no fur 
ther than compliments and polite atten 
tion. Wotans are urgently needed as 
well as Tristans and Carmens, to say 
nothing of dramatic sopranos, but 
though the necessity is great and the 
prospects for the talented are therefore 
alluring, the language requirements are 
rigid to the point of inflexibility and 
no foreigner has much of a chance 
without such thorough preparation. 


Three Tuneful Old Works Revived 


The German Opera kept pace with 
the State Opera by resurrecting three 
tuneful old works in its efforts to catch 
and hold the interest of a public whose 
appreciation of art is still a rather foggy 
matter. At all events, to the plain man 
in the street, this course seems far 
preferable to the one occasionally pur- 
sued of injecting into the imperishable 
works of operatic literature certain 
hairy-chested elements that are sup- 
posed to make them more palatable to a 
naive audience until it learns to swal- 
low the pellet without the sugar coat- 
ing of a familiar jargon and some of 
the ballyhoo methods of popular farce. 

The first evening was occupied by 
two short works, ‘Der Bundschuh’ and 
‘Totentanz’ by the Austrian composer, 
Josef Reiter, now well past the biblical 
age of three score years and ten. He 
has written a considerable amount of 
church music in the form of masses, 
cantatas, and miscellaneous’ choral 
works, but has never been able to push 


German Opera House Resurrects 
Tuneful Works by Josef Reiter 
and Cilea—Vienna State Opera 
Reorganized as ‘International’ 
of Germany 


his way through certain political. bar- 
riers that were largely of his own -mak- 
ing. The first work given in Berlin is 
a romantic episode cast in the time of 
the religious wars and proceeds melo- 
dically in the pleasant Austrian vein 
and post-romantic style of the period 
between 1895 and 1905 when strange 
sounds or over-sonorous orchestration 
had not yet begun to confound the mu 
sical perceptions. 


Embodiment of Old Silesian Legend 


“Totentanz’, the second number of the 
double bill, was a combination dance 
and Singspiel illustrating an old Siles- 
ian legend of the doings of Death, the 
Bagpiper, who sowed the seeds of death 
to reap a harvest of human happiness. 
The pantomimic nature of most of the 
three acts lay midway between opera 
and simple rhythms for the projection 
of a sort of story-telling ballet. The at- 
mosphere of both works was _ nicely 
caught by Paul Haferung in his set- 
tings, and ‘Totentanz’ furthermore en- 
joyed the deft touch of Hans Batteaux 
who has a special flair for staging a 
work of this kind. 

These works were followed shortly 
after by a really delightful performance 
of Francisco Cilea’s ‘Adriana Lecouv 
reur’, in charming scenery by Paul 
Scheurich, who has a kind of Aubrey 
Beardsleyian approach to art that 
strikes its own gay note by a slight ex 
aggeration of line and contour. This 
background, with the glowingly sung 
Adriana of Bertha Stetzler and the very 
tuneful score provided a most enjoyable 
performance from whatever angle one 
chose to estimate its attributes. It is 
no easy matter to provide novelty for 
Berlin’s omniverous opera public and 
not duplicate the repertoires of the two 
other opera houses. The German Opera 
must therefore be congratulated on a 
selection of works that met all the re- 
quirements of its Kunstpolitik and yet 
satisfied all the other considerations. 

Three evenings at the Vienna opera 
on the heels of the Anschluss and hot 
from the supercharged efficiency of the 


(Continued on page 17) 





Bertha Stetzler and Valentin Haller in ‘Adriana 
Lecouvreur'’ 
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Elaborate Pageant and Choral Program 
Are Features of World’s Fair Preview 





From the Left: Paul Althouse, 
Anna Kaskas 


Fair. 
Tentoni, 
Inset: 
with Grover Whalen, Fair President 
(Continued from page 3) 
ensemble gave a performance of spirit, 
a high degree of finish, and noble 
sonorities. Mr. Downes was required 
to join Dr. Damrosch in acknowledging 
the highly enthusiastic applause. Both 
the conductor and the Fair’s music 
director spoke briefly on the mission 
music is expected to pl: ay in the Fair’s 
“world of tomorrow.’ 

Mr. Barbirolli, the regular conductor 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, began 
the evening program with a rousing per- 
formance of the Trumpet Voluntary by 
Purcell which he had included in his 
Carnegie Hall programs earlier in the 
season. Mr. Stoessel succeeded him on 
the podium, leading the chorus and or- 
chestra in his own arrangement of three 
Bach chorales, ‘Now Thank We Our 
God’ (Cantata No. 79), ‘Come Enter 
Thine Own Portal’ (Cantata No. 107), 
and ‘All Praise and Thanks to God’ 
(Cantata No. 129). Hugh Ross then 
took over the baton for the opening 
chorus of Horatio Parker’s ‘Hora 
Novissima’. These were stirring per- 
formances that merited the enthusiasm 
they evoked, and led appropriately on to 
Dr. Damrosch’s impressive presentation 
of the colossal choral symphony. 


Pageant in Afternoon 


The afternoon event took the form of a 
pageant with a wide variety of dancing, 
choral singing and music by a symphonic 
band Rose Bampton, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, was a soloist. The emphasis 
was on the folk spirit, with Polish, Swedish, 
English, Balkan, Slav, American and 
Ukrainian dance groups participating, after 
a parade of costumed marchers carrying 
the flags of the thirty-four nations repre- 
sented at the fair. The Polovetsian Dances 
from “Prince Igor” were accorded a spirited 
performance by a professional ensemble 
prepared by Maria Yakoleff, with Alexis 
Dolinoff; Olga Schwenka and Joyce Coles 
in solo roles. Contrasting with this swirl 
of barbaric color were the contemporaneous 
sophistications of Martha Graham’s dance 
group, set forth to the accompaniment of 
some new music by Ray Green, and the 
excitements of the “Dahomey Dance” of a 
Bahama “Voodoo” group, so tropical in 
character that in some communities there 
might have been a demand for censorship. 

Though the time has not arrived when 


Above: Walter Damrosch Rehearsing the Solo- 
ists for the Ninth Symphony at the World's 
Rosa 
and Julius Huehn. 
Rose Bampton, an Afternoon Soloist, 
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Wide World 


‘Ol Man River’ can be classed as an 
American folksong, it and other extracts 
from Jerome Kern’s “Showboat” found a 
legitimate place in this program, the more 
so because of the musical quality of their 
presentation by a group of soloists that 
included Nadine Conner, James Melton, 
Clyde Barrie, Ruth E. Gibbs and Rosetta 
Crawford, with the Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir and the large festival chorus to 
support them. Mr. Barrows sang ‘Ol’ 
Man River’; Miss Conner and Mr. Melton, 
‘Why Do I Love You’; Miss Gibbs and 
Miss Crawford, ‘Can’t Help Loving That 
Man’, all with happy effect. 
Many Choruses Participate 


In the festival chorus of 600 were the 
Barnard College Glee Club, Columbia Col- 


lege Glee Club, Montclair A Cappella 
Choir, Newark Orpheus Society, St. 
Cecelia Society, Savings Bank Male 


Chorus and Westminster Choir, fervidly 
led by Hugh Ross. As soloist with this 
chorus, Miss Bampton of the Metropolitan 
sang ‘ Romany Life’, charmingly, thus 
placing Victor Herbert fairly beside Kern 
as a contributor to the Fair’s new day. Of 
several bands collaborating, that which 
played for the dancing and chorus re- 
sponded indefatigably to the preview con- 
ductors, Harwood Simmons and Mr. Ross, 
both of whom did heroic service, and 
achieved commensurate results. 

Prior to the opening of the pageant, Mr. 
Simmons conducted a well-chosen group of 
works by Wagner, Bizet, Mendelssohn, 
Glinka and Saint-Saéns, proving again the 
musical possibilities of transcriptions for 
ensembles composed entirely of brass and 
woodwinds. Louis Horst conducted for the 
Graham group. 

The new music of the afternoon, a post- 
humous march by George Gershwin that 
has been adopted as the Fair song, a mad 
little interlude by Robert Russell Bennett, 
called “TNT Cocktail’, and a dignified 
processional by Jean Sibelius, ‘Onward Ye 
Peoples’, played a part in the working up of 
a suitable finale in which a high school 
chorus brought to the platform models of 
the trylon and perisphere that are emblems 
of the Fair. The pageant, which was de- 
vised by Herbert Graf of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was directed by Charles Alan. 
Much of its color was due to the collabora- 
tion of the Folk Festival Council of New 
York. A group of trumpeters in Colonial 
costumes, who played fanfares from ‘Otello’ 
at the beginning of the program, also con- 
tributed to the effect of pageantry. 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
ADDS TO ROSTER 


Singers and Repertoire Are 
Listed in Prospectus—Six 
Revivals Scheduled 


Cuicaco, May 5.—A new and com- 
plete prospectus for the 1938 season has 
been issued by the Chicago City Opera 
Company, containing the following 
names of artists engaged in addition to 
those previously announced. 

Sopranos—Maria Reining, Beverly 
Lane, Blanche Bradley, Emma Calder, 
Linda Grob, Louisa Hoe, Eleanor Mac- 





Kinley, Helen Margolyne, Virginia 
Pemberton, Hazel Sanborn, Eva 
Turner. 


Mezzo-sopranos—May Barron, Eliza- 
beth Brown, Josephine Swinney. 

Tenors—Charles Hackett, Giuseppe 
Cavadore, Ludovico Oliviero. 

Baritones and Basses—Alexander 
Kipnis, Leon Rothier, Sandro Giglio, 
Daniel Harris, Beatty Rogers, Craine 
Smith. 

The repertoire for the season will in- 
clude ‘Louise,’ Charpentier; ‘Carmen,’ 
Bizet; ‘Faust,’ Gounod; ‘Lakmé,’ Deli- 
bes; ‘Manon,’ Massenet; ‘Mignon,’ 
Thomas. 

‘Samson and Delilah,’ Saint-Saéns; 
‘La Gioconda’, Ponchielli; ‘L’Amore Dei 
Tre Re,’ Montemezzi; ‘Aida,’ Verdi; 
‘Barber of Seville,’ Rossini; ‘La Bo- 
héme,’ Puccini; ‘La Traviata,’ ‘Otello,’ 
‘Rigoletto,’ Verdi; ‘Tosca,’ Puccini; 
‘Lucia Di Lammermoor,’ Donizetti: 
‘Martha,’ Flotow; ‘Madama Butterfly,’ 
Puccini; ‘Turandot,’ Puccini; ‘Die 
Walkiire,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tristan and 
Isolde, Wagner, and ‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’ by Humperdink. 

As heretofore announced, revivals 
will be made of Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris 
Godunoff,’ Gounod’s ‘Romeo et Juliette,’ 
Offenbach’s ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ 
Meyerbeer’s ‘L’Africaine, Verdi’s 
‘Masked Ball’ and Wagner’s ‘Die Mei- 
stetsinger.’ 





SAN FRANCISCO’S OPERA 
PROSPECTUS IS ALTERED 





Erich Leinsdorf to Conduct Debussy’s 
‘Pelléas’—New Singers Obtained— 
Boito’s ‘Mefistoféle’ Dropped 


San Francisco, May 5.—Gaetano 
Merola, director of The San Francisco 
Opera, is back from a two months’ trip 
to Italy and France. Not only did he 
bring with him additional and revised 
plans for the company’s autumn season, 
he also carried in his baggage four 
Wagner tubas and a bass trumpet. They 
were recently manufactured especially 
for the company in Milan. 

The opera prospectus states that the 
season is now scheduled to open on Oct. 
7 with ‘Andrea Chenier’, with Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Beniamino Gigli. ‘Mefis- 
tofele’, originally announced as curtain- 
raiser, has been dropped from the 
repertoire. 

Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et Melisande’ will 
feature three singers from the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, Janine Micheau, Geor- 
ges Cathelat, and the American bass- 
baritone, Carleton Gauld. The conduc- 
tor will be Erich Leinsdorf, of the New 
York Metropolitan. Efforts to engage 
Pierre Monteux were unavailing. He 
will be held in Europe by a tour that 
will reach as far as the Palestine Sym- 
phony. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, Italian bass, is 
another fresh recruit to Mr. Merola’s 
roster. He will be heard in ‘Don Pas- 


quale’, ‘Barber of Seville’, and as 
Leporello in ‘Don Giovanni.’ The 
‘Barber’ is to be a special children’s 
matinee. A. F. 





SAN CARLO COMPANY 
BEGINS N. Y. SERIES 


Gallo’s Singers Give ‘Aida’ 
in Rockefeller Centre 
Theatre 


Appearing in New York for the first 
time since 1934, Fortune Gallo’s San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company marked its 
twenty-fifth year by giving Radio City 
its first full-length grand opera on the 
evening of May 5, when it presented 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ at the Centre Theatre. 
This was the first time the theatre had 
been used for anything more ambitious 
than operetta, though opera in tabloid 
form had been included in composite 
bills at the neighboring Music Hall. 
Thirteen performances in all were 
scheduled for this engagement, ending 
on May 15. 

The theatre met the requirements as a 
home for popular-priced opera conspicu- 
ously well. No fauit could be found with 
the acoustics and a large audience was 
seated with a maximum of comfort. As the 
sets used were of modest dimensions, no 
attempt was made to utilize the entire depth 
of the stage. The oblong proscenium pro- 
vided an attractive frame for the action, 
which was smoothly handled. Several 
scenes were too brightly lighted, with too 
much of pinkish coloring, suggesting that 
the company’s technicians were not yet 
thoroughly at home with the elaborate 
equipment of a house designed for a more 
popular type of spectacle. For the first 
time in New York, an opera orchestra 
emerged from the depths on a rising plat- 
form in the approved fashion of the film 
palaces. 

Musically, the orchestra took first honors 
in the opening performance It was of 
good quality, ample in volume and played 
smoothly under the experienced leadership 
of Carlo Peroni. The ballet also attracted 
attention, particularly the dancing of Lydia 
Arlova and Lucien Prideaux, who appeared 
with their bodies gilded from tip to toe 
in the divertissement of the triumph scene 
Although there was no considerable mass- 
ing of persons on the stage, some of the 
same supers from Harlem who appear as 
the prisoners in this scene at the Metro- 
politan were brought on the stage, along 
with a chariot drawn by two handsome 
white horses. 

The cast for the opening night included 
jianca Saroya as Aida: Coe Glade as 
Amneris; Aroldo Lindi as Radames: 
Mostyn Thomas as Amonasro; Harold 
Kravitt as Ramfis; Alfonzo Pedroza as the 
King, and in the lesser parts of the Mes- 
senger and the Priestess, the veteran Fran- 
cesco Cervi and Charlotte Bruno. Miss 
Glade’s costumes were the most spectacular 
any recent Amneris has disclosed. The 
level of the singing was that of the com- 
petence expected from this company. Luigi 
Raybaut was in charge of the stage. O 








Metropolitan Opera to Give ‘Ring’ in 
Philadelphia Next Season 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—For its 
1938-39 Philadelphia season, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will give a 
series of ten performances in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Nov. 22 and 29, Dec. 
13 and 27, Jan. 3, 10, 24 and 31, and 
Feb. 14 and 28. Included will be the 
‘Nibelungen Ring’ music-dramas. Next 
season will mark the first time the 
Metropolitan has given the complete 
‘Ring’ in Philadelphia since 1904, al- 
though single operas from the cycle 
have been frequently presented. 

W. E. S. 





The photograph of Rose Bampton, reproduced 
on the front cover is by John Alfred Piver. 
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PRAGUE HEARS 





Czech National Theatre Pro- 
duces His Fourth Opera Based 
on Fantastic Play by Neveu— 
Talich Conducts with Hora- 
kova and Gleich in Leading 
Roles 


By H. H. SrucKENSCHMIDT 


PRAGUE, April 30. 


FTER a long interval the Czech 
A National Theatre brought forth 

a premiere surpassing every ex- 
pectation both of the work and of its 
performance, when Bohuslav Martinu’s 
fourth opera, ‘Julietta’, was given for 
the first time. 

The libretto bears the _ sub-title 
“Dream-Book” and proved to be an ar- 
rangement of Georges Neveu’s drama 
‘Juliette’, a fantastic play performed on 
many European stages. It carries the 
spectator through three acts of perplex- 
ing unreality in which life and fantasy 
are interwoven. A young man, Michael, 
hears a woman’s voice and begins 
dreaming of it. The voice condenses 
and becomes an image for which he 
searches. He arrives in the country 
without memory where Julietta, the im- 
age, joins him. Their words of love 
create magical echoes. In a forest 
Michael again meets the phantom. It 
tries to escape him; he grasps a re- 
volver and shoots at it. From this mo- 
ment on he cannot see her any more. 
He enters the “office of dreams”, a 
realm every dreamer must pass. Who 
does not find the outlet is sentenced to 
madness. Michael hears Julietta’s voice ; 
he answers with a love song. But she 
remains hidden. Dream and reality be- 
come definitely confounded. Spectres 
usher the madman into a house whose 
facade shows the profile of the beloved 
woman. The curtain falls on _ the 
enigma. 

A Cosmopolitan Composer 

Martinu’s music is spontaneous and, 
having lived for years in Paris, the 
composer is much more cosmopolitan 
than most of his countrymen. He is in- 
fluenced by Stravinsky and still more 
by his teacher, Albert Roussel. The 
score of ‘Julietta’ is a masterfully or- 
chestrated mosaic. There are _ three- 
tone motives of the echoes, children’s 
songs, and themes of the dream-folk in 
the first act. There are the cantilenas 
of the near and remote soprano, akin to 
mournful popular songs. There are the 
dramatic eruptions of Michael. 

The novelty in this conception is that 
it illustrates the mind of one person: 
Michael. Martinu has created a work 
of the highest level which contains no 
concession to the majority. 

Under the baton of Vaclav Talich 
the performance had a rare zeal and de- 
votion to detail. In the surrealistic 
settings by Frantisek Musika, Jindrich 
Honzl employed all resources of modern 
stage technique. Soloists and choirs 
were animated by the same fanatical 
discipline as the orchestra. Julietta was 
sung by Ota Horakova, soprano, who 
gave an admirable performance. Jaro- 
slav Gleich, tenor, sang Michael. Mar- 
tinu and: Neveu were heartily acclaimed. 

A few days beforehand, on the same 
stage, an earlier Czech work, Zdenék 
Fibich’s ‘Hedy’ was given. The text 
is after an episode from Lord Byron’s 
‘Don Juan’. Hedy—or Haidée, as By- 
ron spells her—is the daughter of 
Lambro, a rich Greek pirate. Young 
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Bohuslav Martinu, Whose Fourth Opera, 
‘Julietta’, Had Its Premiere in Prague 


Don Juan is shipwrecked on the coast 
where Hedy walks; she secretly takes 
care of him. They fall in love. But 
Hedy’s father is an enemy to all for- 
eigners. The father goes on a voyage 
from which he does not return. Hedy 
officially makes Juan her lover and 
master of the pirates. Suddenly old 
Lambro returns. Juan is to be killed; 
Hedy’s supplication saves him, but he 
is exiled. The girl in despair kills her- 
self with a dagger. (Byron, less ro- 
mantically, makes her die with an un- 
born child.) 


Score Imitates Wagner 


Though the libretto, by Agnes 
Schulz, vulgarizes Byron, his spirit, 
his irony and his brilliant power of 
description, it furnishes some charming 
situations. Fibich, follower of Smetana, 
has written a Wagnerian score for it. 
National characteristics become audible 
only in the dances and festive choruses 
of the third act. A few strong melodic 
inventions, mostly duets and mono- 
logues, animate its watered ‘Tristan’ 
pathos. It was well conducted by 
Zdenek Chalabala. Zdenek Otava sang 
the baritone part of the pirate, Yambro, 
Ada Nordenova, Hedy. 

The Neue Deutsche Theatre has en- 
riched its repertoire by two newly 
staged operas: Verdi’s “Trovatore’ and 
Mozart’s ‘Figaro’, both conducted by 
Karl Rankl and directed by Dr. Fried- 
rich Schramm. In the Verdi master- 
piece Kurt Baum was a magnificent 
Manrico. Lydia Kindermann’s Azucena 
dominates the stage wherever she ap- 
pears. Christina Eftimiades’s soprano 
not only has dramatic brio, but also the 
necessary coloratura. A guest from 
Vienna, Friedrich Ginrod, sang the 
Count di Luna’s part. Schramm in his 
direction, introduced some _ excellent 
new effects and Rankl freed the score 
from the conventional. 

Without important single achieve- 
ments ‘Figaro’ was a triumph of en- 
semble and of conscientious prepara- 
tion. Harriet Henders sang the Coun- 
tess with dramatic instinct. Risé 
Stevens was the most charming, boy- 
like any rogueish Cherubino conceiv- 
able; Martha Rayn, a somewhat hum- 
drum Susanna, assisted by an equally 
civilized Figaro in the person of Hans 
Paweletz. Josef Hagen sung the Count 
Almaviva excellently. 


A carefully prepared performance of 


Vaclav Talich, Who Conducted the Martinu 
Opera and a Philharmonic Concert 


Claude Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
in Czech offered the Radiojournal on 
the twentieth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death. Otakar Jeremiass, con- 
ductor, too strongly dramatized the 
poetry of the score; the ensemble was 
overshadowed by Martha Krasova’s 
Genoveva. 

In a series of guest performances in 
the National Theatre Elsa Brems had 
a remarkable success as Carmen. 


New Bartok Work 


Vaclav Talich acquainted Prague 
with Béla Bartok’s ingenious music 
for strings, percussion and _ celesta. 
The score, masterfully composed and 
rich in ideas, met with an enthusiastic 
reception. The strings of the Czech 
Philharmonic played it with tonal 
beauty. It was a medal performance for 
which the scheduled date had been post- 
poned one week in order to increase the 
number of rehearsals. Bartok not only 
has written metronome marks for every 
detail, but furthermore fixed the dura- 
tion of each movement by minutes and 
seconds to avoid variation. The pro- 
gram began with Bach’s suite in B 
Minor with the flute solo beautifully 
played by Otakar Slavicek, and was 
concluded by Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony. 

The last Philharmonic concert was 
conducted by Erich Kleiber and exclu- 
sively devoted to Gustav Mahler’s 
Seventh Symphony. The finale with its 
bells and its eclectic style revealed the 
wear of time upon this score, the first 
performance of which was conducted 
thirty years ago in Prague by Mahler 
himself. Kleiber’s success was stormy, 
although connoisseurs agreed that the 
performance lacked preparation. 

A serious lack in Prague’s musical 
life is the want of great choral perform- 
ances. Since the excellent Czech choirs 
cultivate national production, the Bach 
Passions and Handel oratorios are 
hardly ever performed. In a concert of 
the Deutsche Mannergesangverein, 
taking place in the German Opera 
House, there were almost more perform- 
ers than listeners. The program was 
compiled with great taste by Dr. Hans 
Swoboda and _ contained Brahms’s 
‘Schicksalslied’, ‘Nanie’, and Kodaly’s 
‘Te Deum’. The soloists who distin- 
guished themselves were Lisa Frank- 
Swoboda, Hans Grahl, Risé Stevens 
and George Britton, the highly gifted 
American baritone. 
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Earlier Czech Work, ‘Hedy’ by 
Fibich, Also Given, with Otava 


and Nordenova as Principals 
—Neue Deutsche Theatre Re 


stages “Trovatore’ and ‘Figaro’ 


Christina Eftimiades, Greek sopramo 
of the German Opera, gave her first 
recital, Works by Woli, Monteverdi, 
Greek folksongs, and Czech songs by 
Dvorak in the original language were 
sung. 

Friends of light music heard 
two recitals by Lucienne Boyer. 
Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis gave 
a duet recital, and the sensational suc- 
cess among the pianists of the month 
(besides Gieseking) was Lubka Kol- 
essa. She played Mozart, Chopin and 
Schumann with much artistry. Berta 
Rix, young Prague pianist, captivated 
her public by a recital of difficult mod- 
ern music. Three Bohemian Dances 
by Bohuslay Martinu were the most 
striking novelties. 


With masculine power Aurelia Gionca 
of Bukarest, played a pretentious pro- 
gram including the newly-discovered 
‘Rumanian’ Rhapsody by Liszt, a rather 
noisy piece. Ray Lev in the César 
Franck triptychon proved herseli an 
important player and won hearty ap- 
plause with a difficult and serious pro- 
gram. The native pianist Josef Langer, 
upon concluding his recital with Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Appassionata’, collapsed and 
did not come to consciousness until he 
was taken to a hospital. 

The Quartetto di Roma gave three 
concerts. Jascha Heifetz in his Prague 
debut filled 4,000 seats to capacity and 
Enrico Mainardi, Italian ‘cellist, de- 
lighted by his reading of the Brahms 
sonata, 

One evening was devoted to modern 
Dutch music and again revealed Willem 
Pijper and Henk Badings as the out- 
standing talents. 





BRNO STAGES OPERA 





‘Der Scharlatan’ by Pavel Haas, Wins 
Acclaim at Its Premiere 


Brno, CzecHosLovakia, April 25.— 
The Brno Opera recently staged “Der 
Scharlatan’, new opera by the Brno 
composer, Pavel Haas, born in 1899, 
and a pupil of Janatek’s. The novelty 
is written to the composer’s own li- 
bretto, a comedy in the commedia dell’ 
arte manner. It shows the rise and fall 
of a Cagliostro. The music is full of 
folklore elements, but harmonically and 
rhythmically very modern. It shows the 
influence of Janatek, Stravinsky and 
the modern Czech school. Conducted by 
Guido Arnoldi, directed by Rudolf 
Walter, with Mmes. Cvanova and Zlab- 
kova, Messrs. Bednaft, Talman and 
Jedenactik in the main parts, it had a 
hrge success. H.H.S 


~ 





Congress Proposes Commissioned Rank 
for Band Leaders 


WasuHincton, D. C, May 5— 
Despite departmental protest, the Sen- 
ate has passed a bill imtroduced by 
Senator Thomas of Utah which would 
raise band leaders from the rank of 
warrant officers to that of bandmasters, 
with pay allowances and retirements 
similar to those of regular commis- 
sioned officers. A. T. M. 
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Distinguished Artists, Com- 
posers and Speakers Attend 
Meeting at Binghamton—Mrs. 
Edmund Cahill Succeeds Mrs. 
John Chase as President 


By Rocer B. SPAULDING 
BINGHAMTON, N Y., April 28. 

HE appearance of more than forty 

outstanding artists, composers and 
speakers featured the annual convention 
of the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs from April 20-23 in Southern 
Tier, Binghamton, home of the organi- 
zation’s president, Mrs. John McClure 
Chase. Three hundred and fifty dele- 
gates and visitors attended. 

Highlights of a four-day program 
were the performances of two musical 
prodigies, seventeen-year-old Lois Ban- 
nerman, harpist, and Gloria Perkins, 
fifteen-year-old violinist; the singing of 
Martha Atwood, former Metropolitan 
soprano, and Joseph Bentonelli, tenor, 
of the Metropolitan, Margaret Daum, 
soprano, of last year’s spring season 
there, and appearance of several au- 
thorities, including Harvey B. Gaul, 
A. Walter Kramer, Geoffrey O’Hara, 
N. Clifford Page, Henry Holden Huss, 
Pauline Winslow, Charles and Felice 
Haubiel, Dr. John Warren Erb, Julia 
Cummings Sutton and Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, the composer’s widow. 


Election on Friday 


Directors, elected by fifty voting dele- 
gates, chose Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill of 
New York City, federation motion pic- 
ture chairman, to succeed Mrs. Chase as 
president. Other officers, all named from 
the directorate, for two-year terms, are: 
first vice-president, Mrs. William B. 
Thomas of Binghamton, general chair- 
man of the convention; second vice- 
president, Etta Hamilton Morris of 
Brooklyn; third vice-president, Grace 
Wynne Tapley of Geneva; recording 
secretary, Elinor McCoy of Gouver- 
neur ; corresponding secretary, Dorothy 
Reims of Kew Gardens, and treasurer, 
Elbert Horton of Albany. 

Morning business sessions in Hotel 
Arlington’s picturesque Spanish ball- 
room, musicales, educational forums 
and group meetings during afternoons 
and major concert events at night made 
up the convention schedule for three 
days and the fourth was devoted to a 
junior state competitive festival and 
special junior program. 

J. Kennard Johnson, Binghamton 
Chamber of Commerce manager, and 
other Triple Cities’ spokesmen from 


Binghamton, Endicott and Johnson City 
gave welcoming addresses at the open- 
ing session. 





From Left to Right, Martha Atwood, Soprano; 

A. Walter Kramer, Composer; Dr. John 

Warren Erb, and Mrs. John McClure Chase, 
Retiring Federation President 
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New York Federated Clubs in Annual Convention 


Geoffrey O’Hara, composer, gave the 
Wednesday noon luncheon address on 
‘Why Don’t We Sing More?’ The 
charge that musicians read less about 
their trade than any other profession- 
also came from Ethel Peyser, author 
and critic. The Cecilia Trio from the 


Holden Huss in a group of his own compo- 
sitions. 

Hildegarde Hoffman Huss, the compos- 
er’s wife, urged delegates at a luncheon 
meeting to fight proposed changes in a 
United States senate bill now proposing 
to enact February permanently as “Month 
of American Music”. Senator Copeland’s 





Photographs by Binghamton Press 


New Federation Officers: Seated from Left to Right: Etta Hamilton Morris, Second Vice- 

President; Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill, President; Mrs. William B. Thomas, First Vice-President, 

and Standing: Dorothy Reims, Corresponding Secretary; Elinor McCoy, Recording Secretary; 
Grace Wynne Tapley, Third Vice-President, and Mrs. Elbert Horton, Treasurer 


Morning Choral of Brooklyn sang 
under the direction of Herbert Stavely 
Sammond. 

A musical film in the afternoon and a 
lobby sing led by Mr. O’Hara preceded 
the first major public event of the con- 
clave, a choir festival at First Presbyter- 
ian Church. Miss Bannerman’s playing 
in Bach, Zabel, MacDowell and Pierné 
works drew acclaim from an audience of 
1,500, and Felix Robert Mendelssohn, 
‘cellist, was effective in solos by Koch, 
Ludwig Mendelssohn and Popper. 

A foretaste of the National Federation’s 
proposed biennial chorus was offered by a 
200-voice massed chorus, composed of 
Triple Cities choirs and conducted by Mr. 
Sammond with William J. Gomph of Buf- 
falo, the chorus’s regular conductor, at the 
organ. The chorus sang sacred works by 
Handel, Liszt, Cain and others and con- 


cluded with Beethoven’s ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus’. The Alumni Choristers of 
Binghamton, under Ray Hartley, sang, 


and a group of songs and Saint-Saéns’s 
‘The Swan’ by a mixed octet from the 
massed chorus, with organ, harp and 
‘cello, was outstanding. 

Appearing on Thursday’s daytime pro- 


grata were a Norwich women’s chorus 
under Mrs. Lena Manley Flanagan; 
Watertown Morning Musicales Choral 
with Mrs. Grace M. Allen conducting; 


Burton E. Stanley and his Georgetown 
Central school band; Alcinda Cummings 
Midjo, Binghamton violinist; and Henry 





Mrs. William B. Thomas, General Chairman of 


the Convention, First Vice-President, and 
Newly-Elected Director, with Harvey Gaul, 
Composer 


bill providing for honoring American com- 
posers and stimulation of interest in music 
during February may be changed by senate 
committee to include the observance in tra- 
ditional May festival week, Mrs. Huss dis- 
closed, 

Henriette Weber of New York told a 
luncheon audience that the American Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
which obtained and enforces protection for 
composers, eventually will extend its activi- 
ties to collection of fees from all concert 
performances. Her prediction was echoed 
at the annual banquet Thursday night by 
A. Walter Kramer, composer, former edi- 
tor of MusIcAL AMERICA and now vice- 
president of Galaxy Music Corporation 
Scoring what he termed “effrontery” of 
radio broadcasting companies in seeking 
to change copyright laws to _ cripple 
ASCAP activities, Mr. Kramer charged 
radio interests with boycotting compos- 
ers’ works in order not to pay perior- 
mance fees asked. He called for a “sym- 
pathetic attitude” toward comnosers and 
warned that “the time is coming when 
sheet music will be sold with performing 
rights—and that will be more expensive. 


Harvey B. Gaul, Pittsbureh composer, 
poked fun at Federation leaders, the host 
city and all and sundry in a banquet 
speech, and Dr. John Warren Erb, in- 
strumental music director at New York 
University and director of music at La- 
fayette College, discussed plans for the na- 
tional biennial chorus which he will direct 





Mrs. W. Douglas Feeck, Harmony Club Presi- 
dent, and Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
Duo-pianists 


Binghamton Civic Orchestra Led 
by W. D. Sabim, Assists Massed 
Choruses—Mesicales. Forums. 
Concerts and Group Meetings 
Are Held 


at the convention m [S35 


Binghamton'’s Kalorah Obamters sang 
several songs at the hamgert meus 
‘Stormy Wands’, a sca Chamiey whieh ts 


composer, Pauline Warslow of New York, 
a former Binghamtomam, dedicated to the 
Chanters. The mussce] treat of Ge eve- 
ning was a recital by Edwin amd Jewel 
Bethany Hughes, bride d@oo-gmesss, and 
Martha Atwood. The gam teams sum 
bers imcluded ] Vale’. and 
Chopin’s Rondo, and Mix: Atwood sang 


NAVE! S 2 


songs by MacDowell, Hadky, Jebmson, 
Farley, Cook, an arma by Mascagum, 2 GSrst 
performance of Lawton’s “Necturue’, and 


Kramer’s “The Falter Dask’, wth the 
composer at the pum She was entheus- 
lastically received as was ber accompan 
ist, Merl V. Freeland 

Friday's program brogeit @ periormance 
by the Liszt Choristers of Albany, comdiacted 


by Laura Neliegar Ross; Obacikes Hasire! 
in a group @§ lis Oem COmpesmers and 


several choral forum speekers, mining 
Manon Bauer, composer-kecturer, wih 
noted a “renaissance af Choral mmmsx™ and 
Dr. Erb, who sad the wane of modern 
music and singing “winch & sweep the 
country & not a2 Cast BE Tale oe effect 


of a great reaction to metecal and eco 


nomc crises 

Massed choras singmmg, ths Ome agg 
mented by Bimeghamton Core ruiestra 
under William D. Sebm, scored another 
success at a concert that clmaxed the 
convention program Froday mgit m West 


Jumor high school audmormmmm 


Seloists Wim Applause 


An audience a@f 1000 Geum’ eocore 
alter encore Dy tht Chscmihet aut (Dam Se 
soloists, Margaret Deum, Josepih Semtometa 
and young Glorm Petkms. Harver Gadi 
conducted a J00-wosne massed Chorus and 


orchestra in his “Thunder of Waters’ and 
N. Clifford Page, conducted bs crcie, ‘Old 


Nenmtart r 
r lantadal 


Vays Wh Tae somes GO 
Mrs. Stevens Sanderson, sopram, and Rod- 
ert Truesdell, tenor, both @t Eeegebamtor 
and two-mano accompammnen bv Mr. Free 
land and Pavl Allen, foorteee-yoar~ic 
Binghamton boy 

Miss Daum sang three grougs 

soI0s and an cnowre, Te Bes 
winch was “Les Fulicss Ge Cag Ue 
libes Mr. Benton : TTS «wea ee 
a Strauss group, Charles Haciel’s “Te 
You and an crow. Acress the Sie 
Aegean Sea’ by Gem Branscombe Mis 
Daum and Mr. Bertone also samg armas 
and ducts by Smetam and Pam Miss 


Perkins played “Prebodtom and Allegre 
i-Kreisier and Sarasate’s ‘Zig- 





eunerweisen. Her mastertal pertormance 
drew tremendous appilams: 

The convent proper Classd Fraday but 
Saturday's Jumor Day program sew sixty 
four youthiul muscams smgrsg, play, 
and dancing mm the frst state Goals of a 
Federatbon-sponsored compenizem. Tharty- 

, niwmmere " (epee > 





Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Rigtt 
Speaker 
ducer of Redio Programs fer Children 


Whe Was « 
with Julie Cuomeings Satter, Pro 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 10, 1938 


New Jersey Federation’s Fourth Biennial 
Culminates in Stirring Choral Festival 





Three-Day Session Provides Va- 
ried Musical Programs Inter- 
spersed with Business—Mrs. 
Helen Wyeth Peirce Elected 


President 
By KaTHarRYN JONES McENTEE 
ATLANTIC CITY, May 1. 
CHORAL festival in which more 
4 than 400 singers took part in the 
Senior High School provided a brilliant 
climax to the fourth biennial convention 
of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Music Clubs, a three-day session at 
Haddon Hall that closed on Saturday 
night, April 30. 

Mrs. Helen Wyeth Peirce of Haddon 
Heights was elected president succeed- 
img Gertrude H. Hale, of Maplewood. 
Other officers elected included Mrs. 
Lewis J. Howell, Philadelphia, first 
vice-president ; Mrs. Doris Allbee Hum- 
phreys, Woodcliff, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. P. G. Burleigh, Maplewood, third 
vice-president; Mrs. William H. Rich- 
ter, Philadelphia, recording secretary; 
Madeline McCouch, Haddon Heights, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Frank 
Gulick, of Philadelphia, treasurer. 

The Crescendo Club of Atlantic 
City, Mrs Fred Plum, president, was 
hostess to the eighty delegates and the 
many visitors. A round-table discussion 
led by J. Earle Newton and Osbourne 
McConathy featured the first afternoon 
meeting. At the musical program on 
the opening night, the Crescendo Club 
figured prominently with several of its 
members participating. Works by Ravel, 
Rachmaninoff and Chopin were played 
l Marion Parson of Atlantic City. 


MUSIC CLUBS HOLD 
MEETING IN INDIANA 


Federation’s Two-Day Session 
Draws Record Attendance— 
Officers Are Elected 

Muncie, Inp., May 5.—The eigh- 
teenth annual convention of the Indi- 
ana Federation of Music Clubs held a 
two-day session opening on April 20 at 
the Y. W. C. A. with a record attend- 
umce. More than 125 delegates and 
visitors were registered and the after- 
noon session was attended by some 200 
persons. The election of officers in- 
cluded Mrs. C. Loyd Billman, re-elected 
as president; Mrs. Lawrence Parke 
Smith, first vice-president; Mrs. H. H. 
Arnholter, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Herbert Morris, third vice-president ; 
Mrs. J. R. Clines, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Robert Keiser, corresponding sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Wallace Ballard, 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Herbruck a Principal Speaker 


Mrs. R. A. Herbruck of Dayton, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio Federation 
f Music Clubs, was the principal 
speaker at the afternoon session, her 
topic being ‘Our Good Neighbor’. 
Musical programs featured the Union 
City Ladies Chorus, led by Walter 
Shaw; Edna Tyne Bowles, Mildred 
George Cecil, Mrs. Eugene Oesterle 
and Edward Shadbolt. 

Others contributing to the musical 
programs during the sessions were 
Mary Garrett Deer, Mrs. Leolin Long, 
Lenore Ivy Frederickson, Lucille Wag- 


A mixed quartet sang ‘The Seasons’, 
composed and dedicated to the Crescendo 
Club by Joseph S. Lilly, of this resort. 
Mr. Lilly directed the singers who in- 
cluded Emily Rakovsky, Dorothy Bow- 
en, Helen MacAvoy, Edna Lilly, Ted 
Johnson, Kenneth Mullen, Layton Smick 
and Robert Bowen. 

Gloria Perkins, national Federation 
winner of the Tony Wons Contest, 
played violin works by Bruch, Scott 
and Wieniawski, accompanied by Helen 
James. The Past Presidents’ Assembly 
with Mrs. Fred B. Simons, chairman of 
the New Jersey chapter in charge, 
enjoyed a “kiddies” party later that 
evening. 

Mayor C. D. White extended the city’s 
greetings to the delegates following Mrs. 
Plum’s welcome at the first general session 
Friday morning. Routine business con- 
sumed the morning with the musical fea- 
ture, a piano solo by Olive D. Button, of 
the Music Department, Maplewood Wom- 
an’s Club. Mrs David Murdoch, Liberty 
district president, spoke briefly. 

Mrs. Kelley a Speaker 

The early afternoon meetings were de- 
voted to music. A violin quintet, com- 
prising Edna Wychgel, Hazel Burleigh, 
Ruth Ketchum, Louise Eldredge Weir, 
Nina P. Howell, with Olive Button as 
accompanist, played a work by Bach. 
“Music in the Home” Hour was a delight- 
ful interlude, with Mrs. William Richter 
as chairman and Mrs. Thomas Husselton 
assistant. Performers were Lewis J., 
Nina and Jean Howell from The Duo 
Music Club. “Federation Problems” was 
an address by Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
past president of the National Federation. 

Because of the Hudson Tube strike the 
principal speaker for the banquet that eve- 
ning, Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, was un- 
able to attend. More than 300 attended the 
affair at Haddon Hall at which the follow- 


ner, Jane Johnson Burroughs, Walter 
Whitworth, the North Manchester 
Mothers’ Club, directed by Mrs. L. B. 
Freed, and the Home Economics Chorus 
of Tippecanoe County under Albert P. 
Stewart. 

A large audience assembled in the 
auditorium of Ball State College 
Wednesday night to hear a_ splendid 
program given by Georges Barrére, 
flutist; Horace Britt, ’cellist, and Car 
los Salzedo, harpist. The three artists 
played works by Debussy, Rameau, 
Valensin and Mouquet. 

Interesting discussions concerned 
formation of a Federal fine arts depart- 
metn in the President’s Cabinet, and 
opposition to the plan. Franklin Miner, 
manager of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
spoke on ‘Our Orchestra’; Jane John 
son Burroughs and Ada Bicking ad- 
dressed groups during the session. The 
1939 convention will be held in Indi- 
anapolis. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


New York State Clubs 
(Continued from page 8) 

two were awarded certificates for “superior 
rating” and most of them appeared in solos 
and ensembles in an afternoon program at 
West Junior high school. Singing of church 
music by massed junior choirs of Bing 
hamton churches was featured. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell, principal speaker, told hundreds of 
youngsters that “if boys and girls want to 
amount to anything in music, they must 
keep before them the knowledge that every 
spare moment must be devoted to it.” 

Felice Haubiel, dramatic reader, urged 
children to study music to be able to ap 
preciate the classics and Julia Cummings 
Sutton, producer of children’s radio pro 
grams, suggested music hours for children 
in libraries where they can go to hear 
music as well as to read. 








New Officers of the New Jersey State Federation of Music Clubs Elected in Convention at 

Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, Are, Left to Right: Mrs. Doris Allbee Humphrey, Second Vice- 

President; Mrs. Nina Prettyman Howell, First Vice-President; Mrs. Helen Wyeth Peirce, 
President, and Madeleine M. McCouch, Recording Secretary 


ing were honor guests: Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, Mrs. David Murdoch, Julia 
Williams, Mrs. Fred J. Rankin, Mrs. John 
McClure Chase, Mrs. Walter Knerr, Mr. 
and Mrs Roy Harris, Mayor C. D. White, 
Mrs. Fred Simons, Mrs. William P. Allen, 
Mrs. Jesse D. Ludlam, Mrs. Fred Plum, 
Joseph Lilly, Dr. James F. Cooke. 

Logan Fitts of Orange, sang Swedish 
songs in costume and there were solos 
by Dorothy Githens Eley. Roy Harris, 
faculty member of the Westminster Choir 
School at Princeton, addressed the as- 
sembly and a violin recital was presented 
by Frederick Vogelgesang, with Louis 
Shub as accompanist. 


Junior Contests 


Joseph S. Lilly was chairman of judges 
for the junior contests that took up the 
Saturday sessions. The competition was 
marked by the largest two-piano contests 
in the history of the Federation. Atlantic 
City captured seven first place and three 
second place awards 

The afternoon session featured the 
seventy-six-piece Mount Holly Harmonica 
Band. Later the Edward H. Levis Trophy 
was awarded to the boys’ division of the 
band, and the Gertrude T. Ream Trophy 
to the girls’ division 


Federation directors, elected for two- 
year terms to represent the state’s four dis- 
tricts, are: Southern Tier, western New 
York and Finger Lakes district—Mrs. 
Claire LaFleur of Waverly; Mrs. William 
B. Thomas of Binghamton: Mrs. Nellie 
Gould of Buffalo; Mrs. Grace Wynne Tap- 
ley of Geneva; Mrs. John Richer of Nor- 
wich and Mrs. Charles Garner of Roch 
ester. 

Capitol and West Hudson district—Mrs 
Jessie Nash Stover of Utica; Mrs. Elbert 
Horton of Albany; Mrs. William Mac 
Gregor Mills of Kingston and Julia Dob 
ler of Poughkeepsie 

Northern New York district—Mrs. A 
L. Dezengrenel of Cape Vincent; Mrs 
Hazel Fletcher Hawley of Massena; Mrs 
Russell Wright of Watertown and Mrs 
Elinor McCoy of Gouverneur. 

New York City, Long Island and West 
chester county district—Mrs. H. C 
Schroeder of Brooklyn; Mrs. Etta Hamil 
ton Morris, Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill and 
Grace Darnell, all of New York; Mrs 
Dorothy Reims of Kew Gardens: Mrs 
Russell Tenéh of Port Washington and 
Mrs. Chase, retiring president. 

Kentucky State Music Clubs Meet 

Louisvitte, Ky., May 5.—The six- 
teenth annual music festival and con 
vention of the Federation of Music Clubs 
of Kentucky was held at Berea on 
\pril 27, 28 and 29, with Harriet Mea 
dor, president, presiding. Artists and 
speakers who appeared at the various 
sessions were Alice Ehlers, harpsichord- 
ist, of London, England; Guy Maier, 
pianist; Dr. Augustine South, Boston 
University; Dr. Walter van de Wall 
of the University of Kentucky and 114 
members of the Jefferson County Ele- 
mentary Chorus, under Margaret Leist 
Kammerer, of Louisville. 


H. P. 


Bach chorales were sung by the ensemble 
groups in the evening musicale and pro- 
grams were presented by individual groups. 
Among the choruses taking part were St 
Andrews Lutheran Choir, Joseph S. Lilly, 
director, with Elizabeth Zimmerman, ac- 
companist ; Treble Clef Chorus, of Haddon 
Heights, Helen Wyeth Peirce, director, 
Grace C. Rider accompanist; Melody Club 
of Laurel Springs, F. Marie Dager, 
director, Anna S. Badders, accompanist; 
Crescendo Club Chorus, Helen Kennedy, 
director, Mrs. Alfred Westney, accom- 
panist; Music Department Maplewood 
Woman’s Club, Gertrude H. Hale, director, 
Ethel Schwarzwaelder, accompanist; Bel 
Canto Club of Ventnor, Novellino S. 
Fiaccone, director, Vincent Speciale ac- 
companist; Mainland Federated Music 
Club, Mrs. Andrew E. Vigue, director, 
Mrs. Charles W. Haines, accompanist ; 
Matinee Musicale Club Chorus, Kate 
Ashman Schneider, director, Lillian Ash- 
ley accompanist; A Cappella Chorus, of 
Bergen County, Vivian Sharp Morsch, 
director ; Choral Club of Cape May Court 
House 

rhe concert concluded with the combined 
choruses singing the Federation Hymn 
led by Helen Wyeth Peirce, the newly 
elected president ) 


WASHINGTON CLUBS 
IN 17th CONVENTION 


Bellingham Scene of Musical 
Meeting—New Officers 
Are Elected 

SEATTLE, May 5.—The seventeenth 
annual convention of Washington Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs was held in 
Bellingham from April 20-23. The con- 
vention theme agreed upon was ‘Music 

. the Highway to a great America.’ 

Mrs. R. H. Kendrick, president, of 
Seattle, presided at the sessions. Carl 
Paige Wood of the University of 
Washington conducted an educational 
panel discussion ‘More and_ better 
music in our school.,’ ‘The local 
artist and his community’ was dis- 
cussed by Helen Crowe Snelling and 
Bernhardt Bronson, Seattle; Dorothy 
Alvord, Bellingham, and Mrs. Frank 
Ludwigs of Walla Walla. The church 
music forum was conducted by Walter 
Buchanan, Seattle. Speaking on this 
subject were Mrs. Ina L. Wright, 
South Bend; Mrs. Grover Troth, Cen- 
tralia; Mrs. Frank Whipple, Belling- 
ham and Frank Nurding, Tacoma. ‘The 
radio and public interest’ was presented 
by C. E. Arney, station KJR-KOMO; 
Grant Merrill, KOL; George Jennings 


(Continued on page 10) 





A review of the convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Music Clubs in Hershey, Pa. de- 
layed unavoidably, will appear in 
the next issue. 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
COOLIDGE QUARTET 


Plays Twenty-One Works at the 
Library of Congress in 
Foundation Series 





WasHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—Twen- 
ty-one chamber music works—more than 
half of them by living composers—were 
presented in the last two weeks at the 
Library of Congress, where the Cool- 
idge Quartet gave a Spring series of 
concerts. The series was offered by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation, and Mrs. Coolidge was in 
attendance. 

The music was presented in national 
groups, the seven programs giving a 
cross-section of the music of as many 
countries. The program builders repre- 
sented the nationalities, however, with- 
out referring to standard works, so that 
a summary of this year’s Coolidge 
concerts in the Library will contain, 
surprisingly perhaps, no mention of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms or Schu- 
mann. 


Herzogenberg Represented 


Germany, for example, was repre- 
sented by works of Heinrich Herzogen- 
berg, who is known principally because 
he was a friend of Brahms, and Paul 
Hindemith and Max Reger. The ab- 
sence of “big names” from the pro- 
grams, however, is not to be considered 
a fault. On the contrary it made pos- 
sible the performance of large quantities 
of new material. 

The Coolidge Quartet, William Kroll 
and Nicolai Berezowsky, violins; Nico- 
las Moldavan, viola; and Victor Gott- 
lieb, cello, distinguished itself by play- 
ing with virtuosity. From this stand- 
point the series reached a climax in the 
Russian program which included the 
spectacular Quartet No. 4 in A Minor 
of Alexander Glazounoff, and a Quartet, 
Op. 50 by Prokofieff. 

The quartet was augmented on three 
occasions by assisting artists. Frank 
Sheridan, pianist, played three times— 
in the French, English and Hungarian 
programs, and Rocco Contini, tenor, 
sang at the English concert. 

The Coolidges opened the series on 
April 18 with three Bohemian works: 
Bohuslav Martinu’s Quartet No. 2 
(1925) ; Dvorak’s Terzetto in C, Op. 74 
for two violins and viola (1887); and 
Bedrich Smetana’s ‘From My Life’, 
Quartet in E Minor (1876). The 
French group followed on April 20; it 
presented Maurice Ravel’s Quartet in 
F (1902-03); Camille Saint-Saéns’s 
Trio in F, Op. 18, for violin, ’cello and 
piano; and Gabriel Fauré’s Quartet No. 
2, Op. 45, in G Minor for violin, viola, 
‘cello and piano. The German group 
offered von Herzogenberg’s Quartet in 
G, Op. 42, No. 3 (1884); Paul Hinde- 
mith’s Trio No. 1, Op. 34 for violin, 
viola and ‘cello (1924); and Max 
Reger’s Quartet in E Flat, Op. 109 
(1909). 


Hungarian Works Played 


For its Hungarian group on April 24 
the Quartet selected Leo Weiner’s Quar- 
tet No. 2 in F Sharp Minor, Op. 13 
(1921)—a composition dedicated to 
Mrs. Coolidge; Bela Bartok’s Quartet 
No. 2, Op. 17 (1915-17) ; and Dohnan- 
yi’s Quintet No. 2 in E Flat Minor, Op. 
26, for string quartet and piano. On 
April 26 the Quartet gave a Russian 
program comprising Borodin’s Quartet 
No. 1 in A (1877-78); Serge Proko- 
fieff’s Quartet, Op. 50 (1930)—a work 
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The Coolidge Quartet, Which Gave a Series at the Library of Congress 


commissioned by Mrs. Coolidge; and 
the Glazounoff Quartet. 

The English program on April 28 
was the first to introduce a vocalist in 
the series. Mr. Contini and Mr. Sheri- 
dan joined members of the quartet in 
a performance of Vaughan Williams’s 
‘On Wenlock Edge’, settings of poerns 
by A. E. Housman. On the program 
also were Edward Elgar’s Quartet in 
E Minor, Op. 83; and Frank Bridge’s 
Sonata for violin and piano. 

The series closed on April 30 with 





TUREMAN CONDUCTS 
DENVER ORCHESTRAS 


Symphony and Civic Symphony 
in Programs—Davis and 
Browning Are Soloists 


Denver, May 5.—On April 7 the 
Denver Symphony offered its last con- 
cert of the season; it served as a home- 
coming for Agnes Davis, soprano. 


Horace E. Tureman, conductor, 
opened the program with Bach’s Suite 
for Orchestra in G, followed by a Mo- 
zart, Symphony in D and ‘The Swan 
of Tuonela’ by Sibelius, which was 
played exquisitely. 

Miss Davis sang two arias from “The 
Marriage of Figaro’ by Mozart and 
Lia’s air from “The Prodigal Son’ with 
lovely tone and in appropriate style. 
She was greeted enthusiastically by the 
largest audience of the season and gave 
three encores. Other works on the pro- 
gram included, Three Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms and the overture to 
‘Mignon’ by Thomas. 





Tureman’s Music Played 


The Denver Civic Symphony under 
Mr. Tureman, presented its fifth con- 
cert at the City Auditorium on March 
27. Special interest was manifested in 
the appearance of Esther Alice Brown- 
ing, pianist, and in two of Mr. Ture- 
man’s works. The symphonic poem, 
‘Avalon; the Isle of Peace’ and an ar- 
rangement of three of Brahms’s Chorale 
Preludes. 


The symphonic poem proved a de- 
lightful bit of ethereal writing, based 
upon Tennyson’s word picture of “The 
Passing of Arthur’. It was well orches- 
trated and proved interesting musically. 
The Brahms was superbly arranged, the 
third being especially effective. 

Miss Browning created a most favor- 
able impression, in Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo giving a delightful and brilliant 
performance. Other works on the pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ 
Overture No. 3 and ‘The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice’ by Dukas. 

Joun C. Kenpver 


the American program, which included: 
Charles Loeffier’s music for four- 
Stringed instruments; Charles Tomlin- 
son Griffes’s “Two Sketches’ for string 
Quartet based on Indian themes, and 
George Whitefield Chadwick’s Quartet 
No. 4 in E Minor. 

The concerts were heard not only by 
audiences in the Library of Congress 
auditorium, but also by radio listeners. 
Parts of several concerts were carried 
Over a nation-wide network. 








Jay WALz 
ashington Clubs Meet | 
(Continued from page 9) 

and J. W. Wallace, KVI; Maurice 
Rider, KIRO, all from Seattle, and 
Edwin Gruber and Rogan Jones, 
KVOS, Bellingham. 

Mrs. W. V. McElhany, junior 


counsellor, gave a splendid account of 
the work done with the junior music 
Clubs. Twenty junior clubs gave re- 
ports of the year’s work. The conven- 
tion closed with an unusually fine con- 
cert by these budding artists. 

Newly elected officers are Mrs. 
Frank Ludwigs, Walla Walla, presi- 
dent; Maud Williams, Bellingham, first 
vice-president; Mrs. O. B. Merrick, 
Seattle, treasurer; Ruth Samoson, Spo- 
kane, recording secretary; Mrs. Staggs, 
Walla Walla, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. A. B. Swenssen, Seattle, parlia- 
mentarian. N. D. B. 





Tibbett Opens Australian Tour Before 
Packed House in Sydney 

Sypney, April 27.—Lawrence Tibbett, 
popular baritone, made his debut in 
Australia last night before a packed 
house at the Town Hall, winning a 
sensational success. The audience was 
loath to leave the hall at the end, re- 
calling the artist time and time again. 
Early reports indicate that Mr. Tib- 
bett may shatter all records for the 
number of concerts given in any one 
City, according to a cablegram dis- 
patched to Evans & Salter, his mana- 
gers in New York, indicating that he 
may give as many as fifteen concerts 
in Sydney alone. 





Lehmann Taken Ill During Opera 
(By cable to Musical America) 
Lonpon, May 4 —Lotte Lehmann 
was taken ill during the first act of 
‘Rosenkavalier’ in which she was sing- 
ing at the Covent Garden Opera House 
this evening and left the stage, crying 
“I can’t go on.” Physicians advised her 
not to continue with the performance, 
and Hilde Konetzni, who was in the 
audience, hurried back stage and took 
up the role twenty minutes after Mme. 
Lehmann’s collapse. Specialists said 
that the prima donna would be well 

again within a few days. 


FESTIVAL IN LONDON 
PLANNED BY SOCIETY 


International Group Sponsors 
Programs of Music by 
Contemporaries 





Lonpon, May 1.—The International 
Society for Contemporary Music, in 
conjunction with The Datly Telegraph 
and Morning Post, will sponsor a festi- 
val of modern music in London from 
June 17 to 24. Two American works 
will be heard, Werner Josten’s Sonata 
for violin and piano, and Aaron Cop- 
land’s ‘El Salon Mexico’. The B.B.C. 
Symphony and Boyd Neel String 
Orchestras will assist. The programs 
are as follows: 


On June 17 in Queen’s Hall the B.B.C. 
Symphony will perform Kapralova’s ‘Military’ 
Symphonietta, J. Koffler’s Third Symphony, 
Lennox Berkeley’s ‘Domini est Terra’ for 
chorus and orchestra; Moritz Rosenthal’s 
‘Jeanne d’Arc’, ‘Das Augenlicht’ by Anton 
Webern, Jean Bautista’s ‘Tres Ciudades’, 
and Igor Markiewitch’s ‘Le Nouvel Age’. 

A chamber music concert will be given on 
June 18 in Grotrian Hall including F. Sy- 
berg’s Quintet, V. Ullman’s Second Quartet, 
I. Krejci’s ‘Nachklange’, K. A. Hartmann’s 
String Quartet, Vuckovic songs, Alan Raws- 
thorne’s Theme and Variations, and Nin- 
Culmell’s Piano Quintet. 


Chamber-Orchestral Concerts 


A chamber-orchestral concert will be given 
on June 20 in the B.B.C. concert hall and 
will include Landre’s Suite for strings and 
piano, Granville Hicks’ Suite for voices, oboe 
and strings; Benjamin Britten’s Variations 
for string orchestra, Bartos’s ‘Music for Ra- 
dio’, Rusager’s Concerto for trumpet and 
strings, Krenek’s Cantata for soprano, 
chorus and piano, and Bartok’s Sonata for 
two pianos and percussion. 

English folkdancing will be performed at 
the Cecil Sharp House on June 21. 

On June 22 in B.B.C. concert hall Mes- 
siaen’s Pieces for organ, Kacinska’s Three 
movements from ‘Nonet’, Van Lier’s ‘Little’ 
Suite for violin and piano, Rathau’s Third 
String Quartet, Bentzon’s ‘Racconto’, Bro- 
man’s Composition for violin and viola, Wer- 
ner Josten’s Sonata for violin and piano, and 
Roland-Manuel’s ‘Suite dans le gout Espag- 
nol, will be heard. 


A recital of English church music 
will be given at Westminster Abbey by 
the Choirs of Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and the Chapels Royal 
on June 23. 

On the final day, June 24, the B.B.C. 
Orchestra will give a concert in 
Queen’s Hall, playing Nielsen’s Con- 
certo for orchestra, Osterc’s Symphonic 
Movement, Binet’s Dances for orches- 
tra, Aaron Copland’s ‘El Salon Mex- 
ico’, Gerhard’s Albada, Interlude and 
Dance, Hindemith’s excerpts from ‘Ma- 
this der Maler’, Burkhard’s fragment’s 
from ‘Das Gesicht Jesajas’. 


Noted Musicians Listed 

The following conductors will appear : 
Sir Adrian Boult, Alfredo Casella, 
Thomas Jensen, Kapralova, I. Markie- 
vich, Boyd Neel, Mirko Polic, Clarence 
Raybould, M. Rosenthal, Paul Sacher, 
Hermann Scherchen, Dr. Smetacek. 

The following instrumentalists will 
be heard: Bela Bartok and Mrs. Bar- 
tok, Antonio Brosa, Brosa Quartet, 
Czech Nonet, Mme. Fuchsova, Jessie 
Hunchliffe, Kutcher Quartet, Frank 
Mannheimer, Oliver Messaien, Marcelle 
Mayer, Nin-Culmell, Felix de Nobel, 
Prague Quartet, Kathleen Washbourne. 

The singers will be Conchita d’Agus- 
ti, the B.B.C. Singers, J. Gleich, Parry 
Jones, William Parsons, Ila Valjalo and 
Sophie Wyss. 





Caruso’s Son Makes Records 

Recordings of two operatic arias have 
been made by Enrico Caruso, Jr. The 
two works, on one ten-inch disc are 
‘Recondita Armonia’ from the first act 
of Puccini’ ‘Tosca’ and ‘Questa o Quella’ 
from Act I, of Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’. Both 
recordings have piano accompaniments 
played by J. Konstantin. 
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Dear Musical America: 


We in America have learned to walk 
warily where European “sensations” 
are concerned, preferring to await the 
verdict of our own ears on the theory 
once expressed by the lamented Billie 
Guard of the Metropolitan press depart- 
ment that “they are all great until they 
come to this country”. Still we can’t 
be quite so snooty as to ignore the 
cables about London’s latest discovery, 
the Polish soprano, Margaret Kabatzki, 
whom Sir Thomas Beecham seems to 
regard as a coming star of the first 
magnitude. She made her debut at 
Covent Garden last week as Senta in 
‘The Flying Dutchman’ and apparently 
created a commotion, being vociferously 
applauded in the middle of a scene, 
which is altogether contrary to correct 
procedure when Sir Thomas conducts. 

As it was Tommie himself who 
“found” her—he did so by tuning in at 
random on a Continental station that 
brought the voice of the unknown to 
him by radio—he probably did not feel 
that he could tell the audience what he 
thought of it for breaking in upon the 
performance on this occasion. One can’t 
very well rebuke those who are enthu- 
siastic, even if too enthusiastic, over 
one’s own protege, though what his 
lordship might do under any set of 
circumstances is more than a little 
unpredictable. . 

While leaving to the future to con- 
firm or upset reports of the brilliant 
first success attributed to the Polish 
soprano, I have a chuckle to pass on to 
you in connection with the lyrical re- 
views attributed to some of London’s 
first critics. However sapient and dis- 
cerning they may have been in recogniz- 
ing an important new artist at the 
singer’s official debut as Senta, they 
were unaware that they already had 
heard her at the opening night of the 
Covent Garden season, when she sang 
the small part of one of the ladies who 
attend the Queen of the Night in Mo- 
zart’s ‘Magic Flute’. The program listed 
her in a way that disguised her 
identity. 

What’s in a name? Apparently con- 
siderable if it’s Kabatzki! 

* * * 


You know, of course, the story of 
Caruso having sung the backstage seren- 
ade of Arlecchino in ‘Pagliacci’ with- 
out there being any applause to indicate 
that any one outside had realized that 
the king of tenors had substituted for 
the singer whose name appeared on 
the program. 

But what doesn’t seem to be known 
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is that he did this more than once. The 
late W. J. Henderson told me of arriv- 
ing at the opera house just in time to 
hear the voice he recognized as Caruso’s 
singing the offstage lilt. Happening to 
meet Caruso the next day, the critic 
asked the tenor casually: “How long 
have you been singing that serenade?” 
“All this season,” was Caruso’s reply, 
and you are the first person that seems 
to have noticed it”. 

Does this prove that our audiences 
simply don’t know good singing when 
they hear it? I’m not quite so cynica 
as to believe that. I know a lot of 
tenors of whom I can say without ques- 
tion that if one of them had been called 
upon to sing that backstage air the audi- 
ence certainly would have noticed it. 
There might even have been protests 
to the management and a few cancelled 
subscriptions. 

* * * 

While I am on this subject of what, 
for a lack of a more exact terminology, 
is described as singing, I must tell you 
how delighted I was to read that an 
illustrious London laryngologist has de- 
cided that the vocal organs were never 
intended for speech, much less for song. 
The eminent authority in question told 
the American Laryngological, Rhino- 
logical and Otological Society (in the 
words of the prophet, just try that on 
your piano) that the larynx was de- 
signed by Nature as a valve to protect 
the lungs from food and water and that 
the epiglottis is a relic of an old olfac- 
tory mechanism. 

Now we all know singers who, so to 
speak, valve the tone. There are others, 
as we will all concede, whose interpre- 
tations are olfactory in the highest 
degree. 

If the good doctor would like to 
demonstrate before any scientific body 
in the world his theory that, whatever 
else the proper function of the vocal 
organs may be, it is not singing, | 
really would like to be consulted about 
the detail of picking just the right 
soprano, tenor, contralto, baritone and 
bass for the demonstrations. 

* * * 


At that, I am sick and tired of the 
supercilious attitude taken toward sing 
ers. Is there a pianist, a violinist, a 
conductor, a composer anywhere that 
would not convert himself into a singer 
forthwith if it were suddenly discovered 
that he had one of the world’s most 
beautiful voices? I wonder. Much is 
made of the average singer’s lack of 
musicianship. But I remember hearing 
it remarked that if critics were mostly 
disappointed musicians, musicians were 
mostly disappointed singers. I wouldn’t 
subscribe to anything so extreme. But 
I do know that here and there is an 
instrumentalist who would be a singer 
but for the unfortunate circumstance 
that he can’t sing. The true singer would 
never permit that to stand in the way. 
For the benefit of another generation, 
I quote again, as I have quoted before, 
the sage remark of the observer who 
said: “Half the world thinks it can 
sing; the other half knows it can”. 

ar 


Surely, one would think, there is some 
individual or institution in this land 
of music lovers that would like to lend 
a helping hand in giving back to pos- 
terity the voice of Jean de Reszke. 

One of the pities of the times has 
been the lack of gramophone records 
by the tenor whose name is still some- 
thing to conjure with, whenever de 
votees of opera start talking of this 
and that and end by lamenting the pass- 
ing of the grand old days. 

When they talk of de Reszke most 


of them talk of some one they never 
heard. Blessed with personal memories 
of Jean, a few old timers, mostly in the 
sixties and seventies, sniff at the pre- 
tensions of their juniors without greatly 
enlightening them as to the errors of 
their assumptions. Without recordings 
of the voice, the present generation has 
been left with no real idea as to the 
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in a way that would be distressing to 
the ear is a problem for acoustical 
science. The commercial companies do 
no appear to be interested. To ex- 
periment will be costly and where the 
funds are to come from the custodians 
apparently do not know. It seems in- 
conceivable that these wax recordings 
—which naturally will deteriorate and 
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character and quality of the tone that 
used to cause shivers to run down the 
spines of the young things for whom 
de Reszke was what in those days was 
known as a matinée idol. 

Everyone, it seems, knows that de 
Reszke was a great artist, a handsome 
man, a fine actor. But what did the 
voice sound like? There’s the rub! The 
veterans are either so vague, or they 
disagree to such an extent, that no one 
who did not actually hear the immortal 
Jean can gain any clear conception of 
the voice from what is said about it. 
With Chaliapin, so recently gone from 
us, the recordings tell the story. So, 
with Caruso, and most of the others in 
whom this generation is likely to be in- 
terested. There are some old records 
by Edouard de Reszke, rarities for col- 
lectors; but no records by Jean ever 
reached the public, though an Italian 
company once announced several that 
have remained a complete mystery. No 
one seems to know whether such record- 
ings actually were made. 

Now, however, it has become known 
that the late Lionel Mapleson, for many 
years librarian at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, made wax recordings of 
de Reszke (and many others) during 
the course of actual performances at the 
Metropolitan—applause included !—and 
that the original cylinders have passed 
into the possession of the International 
Record Collectors Club, founded by Wil- 
liam H. Seltsam, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
The custodians have been trying to find 
a way to re-record the impressions on 
disks, so as to make the records of some 
use to the many music lovers who pre- 
sumably would do without food, clothes 
and shelter for the opportunity to hear 
de Reszke’s voice. 

3ut the impressions are very faint 
and to magnify the sound of the voice 
without also magnifying surface noises 


for that reason are not being played, 
even by those who have charge of them 
—should not be utilized somehow. 

A lot of money is being spent on 


music in this country for things that 
will mean far less in any sort of final 
reckoning than would a like expendi- 
ture to perpetuate the voice and art of 
the man who was perhaps the greatest 
operatic artist America has known. 
Ought not something be done about it? 


Where there are conventions, there 
are banquets. And where there are ban- 
quets, there are speakers. This little 
tale concerns a genial gentleman at a 
music federation convention who ram- 
bled on and on to the accompaniment 
of rattling coffee cups, shifting chairs 
and other forms of nervousness that af- 
flict even the most absorbed of banquet 
audiences after a given—or taken 
amount of time. 





Awakening to the necessity of calling 
a halt sometime, the gentleman said: 

“About this time, I usually ask if any- 
body has got a watch and that reminds 
my audience that I am about to be re- 
minded that my time is up. Has any- 
body got a watch?” 

And one bold banqueteer spoke up: 

“Tf you'll look directly behind you, 
you'll find a calendar !” 

Cruel but effective, thinks your 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ENDS 57th SEASON 


Players and Audience Stand in 
Tribute to Conductor—Sower- 
by’s Organ Concerto Heard 


Boston, May 5.—On April 29 the 
Boston Symphony, Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducting, completed its fifty-seventh 
season of Friday afternoon concerts, 
with the usual standing tribute paid the 
conductor by orchestra and patrons 
alike. The brace of concerts of April 


22 and 23, brought a first performance 
of Leo Sowerby’s Organ Concerto, with 
E. Power Biggs making his debut at 
these concerts as the soloist. 
plete program follows: 


The com- 
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Leo Sowerby, Whose Organ Concerto Had 
Its Premiere in Boston 


Symphony No. 4 in B-flat, Op. @..Beethoven 


Concerto in C, for Organ and 


Orchestra Sowerby 


Symphony in B-flat, No. 1, Op. 38..Schumann 
Beethoven’s Fourth, not often 
heard at these concerts, received a 
wholly charming performance and 
Schumann’s gay symphony also cap- 
tured the audience, which applauded 
with unusual and prolonged vigor. 


too 


Concerto Technically Difficult 

There was also applause in full mea- 
sure at the conclusion of the organ con 
certo, but it is rather uncertain as to 
just what occasioned it, unless it was 
the expert performance of Mr. Biggs. 
The concerto abounds in technical diff- 
culties. The first and final movements 
(there are three) make a definite bid for 
attention through their bravura _ for 
organ and the predominance of brass 
fanfares and other devices of composi 
tion for the orchestra. Upon a first 
hearing, the work does not impress the 
listener as especially good writing for 
the organ. We are forced to the conclu- 
sion that despite the presence of Mr. 
Sowerby, who shared honors with or 
chestra and soloist, it was the intrepid 
performance of Mr. Biggs which oc 
casioned the great enthusiasm of the 
audience. 

The 24th and concluding program of 
the season comprised the following: 


Symphony in G, No. 88 Haydn 
‘La Mer’, Three Symphonic 

Sketches aioe Debussy 
Symphony, No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68.. Brahms 
This program was in Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky’s best manner, which of course 
connotes proficiency and polish, and sel- 
dom has the orchestra responded more 
nobly to the conductor’s desires. A 
memorable concert deserving the 
plaudits of the audience which clapped, 
shouted and even stamped its feet in 
unrestrained approval. 


Concert for Pension Fund 


At its eightieth concert for the bene- 
fit of its Pension Fund, the orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky, pre- 
sented Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis’ 
with the cooperation of the Harvard 
Glee Club, the Radcliffe Choral Society 


(G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor ) 
and the following soloists: Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 


contralto; John Priebe, tenor, and Mack 
Harrell, bass. Albert W. Snow was at 
the organ, and unusual interest was 
added by the presence of microphones 
which picked up the performance and 
recorded it upon discs for posterity— 


(Continued on page 27) 


PHILADELPHIANS GIVE 
TERMINATES SERIES 


Ormandy Conducts Nordoff’s 
‘Secular Mass’ — Flagstad 
Soloist in Wagner List 


PHILADELPHIA, May 6.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s thirty-eighth season 
came to a brilliant close with a “request 
program” heard by enthusiastic audi- 
ences in the Academy of Music on May 
5 and 6. The program was: 

» Fo” | eee Tchaikovsky 


‘Death and Transfiguration’ ‘ Strauss 
Symphony, No. 1, in C Minor Brahms 


These three of the most popular and 
exciting works in the repertoire and 
admirable vehicles for displaying the 
powers and resources of conductor and 
orchestra, were finely interpreted and 
played. An ovation for Mr. Ormandy 
attested to the high regard in which he 
is held here, the tribute as usual being 
shared by the conductor with the orches- 
tra. At the Thursday evening concert, 
the applause brought a brisk speech from 
Mr. Ormandy, in which he praised the 
work of the orchestra and expressed his 
appreciation of the kindliness and re- 
sponsiveness of the audiences. 

A finely performed Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms program was given by Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the concerts of April 22 and 
23. The list comprised: 

‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 5, in D 


Symphony No. 1 in C 
Symphony No. 3, in F 


Bach 
teethoven 
Brahms 


The delightful music of the Bach con 
certo was admirably set forth, Mr. Or 
mandy employing a string ensemble of 
appropriate dimensions and the three 
soloists were excellent. The fine abili- 
ties of Mr. Hilsberg and Mr. Kincaid, 
respectively concertmaster and first flute, 
are well known. Alice Ehlers, who dis- 
closed artistry and skill as a harpsichord- 
ist, made her first local appearances with 
the orchestra. She demonstrated in her 
playing not only a notable facility, but 
laudable conception and stvle. 


American Work Applauded 
The feature of the program given at 
the concerts of April 29 and 30 was 
Paul Nordoff’s ‘Secular Mass’ for mixed 
chorus and orchestra, first 
local performances. 


given its 


‘Leonore’ Overture No Beethoven 
Symphony in G, ‘Surprise’ Haydn 
‘Secular Mass’ Nordoft 


The Chor il Society of the University of 
Pennsylvania and The Mendelssohn Club 


Providing a musical setting of a poem 
by Walter Prude, young American 
writer, Texas-born and now administra- 
tor of the Greenwich House Music 
School, New York City, the ‘Secular 
Mass’ (a somewhat misleading title) is 
in five sections. The first, third, and 
final parts employing chorus, and the 
second and fourth sections being or 
chestral interludes. The music empha- 
sized the fact that its author “has some- 
thing to say.” 

Mr. Ormandy, in addition to his au- 
thoritative conductorial powers, brought 
a conviction of the musical merits of 
Mr. Nordoff’s composition to a wholly 
admirable interpretation The large 
chorus, numbering more than 300 voices, 
well-prepared for the performance by 
Harl McDonald, showed praiseworthy 
spirit, balance, tone-quality, and flexi 
bility in response. 

At the conclusion the composer ap 
peared on the stage to enthusiastic ap 
plause and “bravos”, the tribute also 
including Mr. Ormandy, Dr. McDonald, 
the orchestra and the chorus. 

The orchestra presented the final 
event in the Tuesday evening series of 


concerts on April 26 with Mr. Ormandy 
as conductor and a program of excerpts 
from the music dramas of Wagner’s 
‘Nibelungen Ring”. They included: 
‘The Invocation of Alberich’ and “The 
Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla’ 
from ‘Das Rheingold’; ‘The Ride of the 
‘Valkyries’, ‘Briinnhilde’s Pleading’, and 
‘Wotan’s Farewell’ and ‘Magic Fire’ 
music from ‘Die Walkitire’; ‘Forest 
Murmurs’, and ‘Ascent of the Burning 
Mountain’ from ‘Siegfried’, and ‘Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey’, ‘Siegfried’s 
Death’, and the finale from ‘Gotter- 
dammerung’. 

Another Wagner program with Kir- 
sten Flagstad as a “surprise” soloist was 


provided by the orchestra at the last 
of this season’s concerts for youth. 
Mme. Flagstad, introduced by Mr. Or- 


mandy was given a rousing and vocifer- 
ous welcome when she appeared, and 
after each of her offerings was recalled 
time after time by her youthful auditors. 
She upheld her reputation as a famous 
Wagnerian singer and the impressive 
list included ‘Elsa’s Dream’ from 
‘Lohengrin’; ‘Du bist der Lenz’ from 
‘Die Walkiire’, the ‘Liebestod’ from 
‘Tristan’ and the ‘Immolation Scene’. 
Purely orchestral works were the Per- 
lude to ‘Parsifal’; the Prelude to ‘Tris- 
tan’, and ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ and 
‘Death’. WILLIAM E. SMITH 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
TERMINATES SERIES 


Stock Conducts Final Concerts 
—Programs List Stand- 
ard Compositions 


Cuicaco, May 5.—Dr. Stock made 
several changes in the program that was 
eventually to stand as the final one in 
the forty-seventh season of the Chicago 
Symphony. For the brace of concerts 
on April 21 and 22 he replaced the 
Brahms Second Symphony with the 
First, and added Siegfried’s Death 
Music from ‘Goetterdammerung’. His 
program was as follows: 





Overture to ‘Egmont’, Opus 8&4 Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1, C Minor, Opus 68..Brahms 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’ , Opus 
28 - Strauss 
Moto Perpetuo, Opus 11 
Siegfried’s Death Music, 
‘Gétterdammerung’ 


Paganini 
Finale, from 
Wagner 


and 


The orchestra was in superb form, and 
Dr. Stock’s reading of the Brahms First 
is among his very greatest. No experi- 
ence in the splendid season which this 
program terminated has been more in 
spiring than this performance. In the 
firm grace of the middle movements and 
the reappearing full strength of the 
golden finale the playing was magnifi- 
cent. 

Whatever deviation Dr. Stock 
chooses to make from past perform 
ances is always correct in the end, and 
however the readings may differ from 
one another, they are always in thei 
various ways of an enlightening author 
ity. 

After the intermission came a racy 
and mercurial ‘Tyl’, the concluding 
bars of which shone with a tender radi 
ance. This was followed by the Paga 
nini stunt, which caught the fancy of 
the audience. Dr. Stock prefaced its 
repetition (a rare occurrence) with the 
remark, “The same—and faster.” 

In conclusion there was the Death 
Music from ‘Gotterdammerung’. The 
applause that greeted Dr. Stock and his 
men at the end of the program was 
tremendous. It was only after a lengthy 
interval that the audiénce was content 
to gather its wraps and leave the hall. 
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*HIGHLIGHTS OF AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC PRESS 


“Maria Maximovitch, who 
had given an admirable ac- 
count of herself earlier in the 
season, gave a second recital 
last night .. . she was the ex- 
perienced and intelligent mu- 
sician . . . has dynamic feel- 
ing.”—Olin Downes, 

N. Y. Times, April 5, 1938. 


“Maria Maximovitch, whose 
singing has attracted unusual 
and laudatory attention in 
her first New York recital 
last December in Town Hall, 
reappeared there yesterday 
evening ... as before the 
soprano revealed unusual 
vocal and interpretative gifts 
. merited praise for tonal 
shading, dynamic control and 
well-phrased production .. . 
an interpreter of distinction.” 
—Francis D. Perkins, 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 
A pril 5, 1938. 


* 
- . intelligence, musician- 
ship and interpretative in- 
sight . . . command of style 
-dramatic sweep.” 
—Oscar Thompson, 
N. Y. Sun, A pril 5, 1938. 


“One of the most gifted 
sopranos heard here this sea- 
son.”—Grena Bennett, 

N. Y. Journal-A merican, 


A pril 5, 1938. 
a 


“Again this artist’s vocal 
equipment and superior artis- 
try were objects of admira- 
tion.” — Samuel Chotszinoff, 


N. Y. Post, A pril 5, 1938. 


“A large and: enthusiastic 
audience ...a voice of size- 
able dimensions, endowed 
with an unusual richness and 
natural beauty. There is real 
feeling of artistry and mu- 
sicianship behind that voice 
a dramatic soprano 

worthy of the name.” 
—R.O. W., Brooklyn Eagle, 
Dec. 11, 1937. 


“One of the most satisfying 
recitals in several months of 
Sundays ... the audience 
was highly enthusiastic.” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram, 
Dec. 11, 1937. 
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CONCERTS: Ensembles and Soloists Heard in Waning Season 


ITH the season rapidly waning, 

concert lists for the last fortnight 
grew smaller. Helen Fogel and Fred- 
erick Bristol gave piano recitals. Anna 
Schramm sang. Harold Kohon gave a 
violin recital. Choral concerts included 
the appearance of the Dessoff Choirs, 
the Branscombe Choral and the Choir 
Music Festival. On chamber lists were 
the Orchestrette Classique, the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Clarinet Ensemble 
and the Moritz Chamber Orchestra. 
Dance recitals were given by Marina 
Yurlowa and Veloz and Yolanda. 


Dessoff Choirs Sing Unusual Music 


The Dessoff Choirs, consisting of the 
Adesdi Chorus, women’s voices; the A 
Cappella Singers, a mixed chorus, and the 
Motet Singers, mixed voices, with Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist; Frank Widdis 
at the organ, and players of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Chamber Orches- 
tra, all under the leadership of Paul Boep- 
ple, gave a program of unusual works by 
Bach, Couperin, Mozart and Handel in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of April 19. 

The music sung might well have been 
titled “little-known works by well-known 
composers,” for from J. S. Bach’s cantata 
‘Nach dir Herr, verlanget mich’, the pro- 
gram proceeded to such unfamiliar music 
as Couperin’s Lamentation for women’s 
voices, strings, harpsichord and organ the 
‘Troisiéme Legon de Ténébres’. The 
‘Legon des Ténébres’ was the service heard 
as the dusk drew on, on Ash Wednesday, 
the lights being gradually dimmed until 
darkness came. The music is an extraordi- 
nary composite of Couperin’s ornamental 
style and plainchant influence. There are, 
too, in this music, dramatic stress, fervor, 
and a great beauty of line. Mr. Boepple 
and his singers disclosed it to their credit 
and the audience’s obvious appreciation. 

In the Bach piece a Duetto scored for 
women’s voices in two parts was sung by 
the Adesdi group; the Handel duet ‘Beato 














Helen Fogel Frederick Bristol 


in ver chi puo’, was sung by the Adesdi 
choristers, and the program concluded with 
Mozart’s Mass in F (K. 192), with the 
solo parts assigned to the Motet Singers, 
several to each part, and the choral sec- 
tions to the A Cappella Singers. The per- 
formances of the various groups were mu- 
sicianly to a high degree and they received 
ample applause, testifying to the audience’s 
approval. Mr. Boepple deserved commen- 
dation for the artistry with which he con- 
ducted and for his unfailing perception in 
setting music of worth and interest before 
the public. W. 


Helen Fogel Gives Piano Recital 
Helen Fogel, pianist, Town Hall, April 
19, evening: 


‘Variations Sérieuses’ ........ «..Mendelssohn 


Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, in D. Minor ...... 

' Beethoven 
, a ere baad Brahms 
‘Berceuse’, Fantasy in F Minor ....Chopin 


It was good to hear Mendelssohn’s vari- 
ations again. Would that his exquisite 
scherzos were played more often. Miss Fo- 
gel’s interpretations bore witness to seri- 
ous musicianship and careful study. Al- 
though hampered by nervousness, she 
played the Mendelssohn music with fluid 
technique, contrasting its various moods. 
She was at her best in the straightforward, 
vigorously-paced sections. 


In Beethoven’s D Minor Sonata, the 








Anna Schramm Simeon Bellison 


last movement carried most conviction. It 
was played clearly, unhesitatingly, and 
with a sense of the headlong energy which 
should characterize it, though not with 
sufficient power. Miss Fogel’s playing 
revealed unfailing taste within its range on 
this occasion. But the passages of recita- 
tive in the Adagio and the breathless fig 
ure which bursts the shackles of the re- 


flective introduction to the sonata made 
technical and emotional demands not yet 
within her scope. The audience was 
cordial. Be 


Frederick Bristol Plays Modern Music 

Frederick Bristol on the evening of 
April 20 in the Town Hall gave a piano 
recital with a difference, in fact with many 
differences. The names of the composers 
were written large on the program, with 
the works following in small type, a la e.e. 
cummings. The hall was in semi-darkness, 
and the stage was flooded with amber 
light from both sides. 

Mr. Bristol, according to his custom, 
played works of the last fifty years. Pou- 
lenc, Ravel and Scriabin were represented 
each by one composition, Debussy by six, 
two composers, Fuga and Stevens, by a 
Sonatina and Scherzo, both in first local 
performances; Turina by his "Le Cirque’, 
six pieces, and Falla by the ubiquitous 
‘Fire Dance’. Mr. Bristol’s fluid tone and 
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sense of proportion were heard to advan- 
tage in the delightful, Schumanesque ‘No- 
vellette in C’ by Poulenc and in the Ravel. 
His playing had nuance and color. Tech- 
nical limitations turned the Mephistopheles 
of Scriabin’s ‘Poéme Satanique’ into a 
mannered salon figure, instead of the dia- 
bolically virtuosic personage suggested by 
the composer. But in the Debussy and 
later numbers the pianist found congenial 
material. The audience was large and ex- 
tremely cordial throughout the evening 

S 


Anna Schramm Makes New York Debut 


Anna Schramm, New York soprano, 
made her local debut in a recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of April 22, 
beginning her program with music by 
Bach, Mozart and Storace. She showed 
a poised intelligence in her singing and 
a good grasp of the art of interpretation ; 
she was keenly aware of the mood and 
content of the music upon her program, 
but her voice, probably not in its best es- 
tate upon ‘this occasion, was lacking in 
color and warmth. There was a vibrato 
and, in forte passages, an edge to the voice. 
She traversed the intricacies of Mozart's 
‘Alleluja’ bravely, the music revealing the 
large extent of her scale, and she impart- 
ed to his ‘Abendempfindung” much of its 
poetic content. 

Her program was notable for its extent 
and catholicity, embracing in the course of 
the evening Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear Ye Is- 
rael’, Schumann’s ‘Mondnacht’, Schubert's 
‘Lachen and Weinen’ and ‘Erlkonig, a 
Massenet aria; ‘Der Manner Sippe’ from 
the first act of ‘Walkiire’, and a bracket of 
Lieder, including Wolf’s ‘Komm O Tod’ 
and ‘Das Kohlerweib ist Trunken’ and 
Strauss’s ‘Wiegenlied’ and ‘“Winterliebe’ 
Throughout the evening a large audience 
received Miss Schramm’s interpretations 
with much applause. The admirable ac 
companist was Celius Dougherty. W. 


Philharmonic Clarinet Ensemble 
Appears 


Clarinet Ensemble of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Simeon 
ellison, conducting. Pearl Berman, vio- 
linist, soloist. Town Hall, April 27 
evening : 

Suite from the ‘Water Music’ Hande 
Ciaccona in G Minor itali-Charlier 

Rondo . Mozart-Kreisler 
‘Ballet of the Chickens in Their Shells’ 

Mussorgsky 

‘On the Steppes of Central Asia’ ..Borodit 

‘A Dance with a Mosquito’ . Liadoff 
‘Volga Boatmen Song’ ....Glazunoff 

Melodie cece . ° . Tchaikovsky 

‘Valse Sentimentale’ Tchaikovsky-Press 
*‘Hopak’ Mussorgsky-Rachmaninoff 

Theme and Variations (from Octet in F, Of 

i66; Cradle Song, Op. 98; ‘German Waltzes’ 

(from Ops. 9, 18, 50); ‘Marche Militaire’ 

Schubert 


The proceeds of this concert by sixty- 
five young players went to their instru- 
ment fund. Mr. Bellison, who had ar- 
ranged much of the program, added color 
to the main body of tone with trumpets, 
tympani, piano and other instruments. Con 
sidering the large number of wood-winds 
used by Handel, the ever-intoxicating 
‘Water Music’ seemed particularly appro- 
priate for this ensemble. In the final Al- 
legro and in the opening it was delight- 
fully played with true Handelian zest. In 
slow movements, however, the effects in- 
troduced into the arrangement were out 
of keeping with the style of the music. 

The cackling of the chickens was well 
simulated and in the Borodin piece the 
sombre lower register of the clarinet was 
effectively used as background for its plain 
tive solo. Again in the Glazunoff arrang« 
ment, the tonal variety of the ensemble was 
displayed. Miss Berman, who is twelve 
years old, played with a technical assure- 
ance and intelligence deserving of not 
even in these days when child virtuosos 
grow on bushes. She swept through the 
long Chaconne with unwavering aplomb, 
yet not glibly, for her interpretation indi- 
cated a sense of style. In the Mozart 
Rondo and in the ‘Hopak’ there were prob- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Glimpses of an Orchestra on Tour ROQDZINSKI CLOSES 
CLEVELAND SEASON | “1 
Conducts Gabrilowitsch Version 
of Bach ‘Passion According OSLO 
to St. Matthew’ “EUGENIA BUXTON’'S playing 
. CLEVELAND, May 5.—After his sec- excited great interest. She has 
: ond series with the NBC Orchestra in temperament . . . brilliancy . . . 
New York, Dr. Artur Rodzinski re- authority me lyrical warmth ... 
| noe pein to conduct we sincerity . . . She lives her mu- 
ae pair, the twentieth, of concerts of the ic.” 
On the St. Louis Symphony Tour (Left), Viadimir Golschmann, Conductor, on the Cleveland Orchestra on April 21 and sic. Morgenbladet. 
Aisle, and Oscar Johnson, President, Study Their Bridge Hands While Max Steindel, 23. In memory of the late Ossip "A great performance — 
Standing, Kibitzes. Right, Mr. Johnson Is Suddenly Pleased with the “Set-up CE ee PRE j samal aie, ate a8 0 8 
Gabrilowitsch, whose version was used, keyboard equilibristics nearly 
t 7 — ‘Passion me to St. took one's breath away. Her 
; Matthew’ was given, with Jeanette beautiful, modulated and full- 
. Vreeland, Margaret Matzenauer, Wil- ‘ 
. >: Be noted touch were admirable . . . 
3 liam Hain, Chase Baromeo, and Eugene Skillful int tation.”  Tild 
y Loewenthal as soloists. Walter Blod T HVUE INVOPPTSTaNION. NGONS 
i gett was at the organ and Dr. Rodzinski egn. 
i accompanied the recitatives at the 
, harpsichord on the podium. The Cleve 
land Philharmonic Chorus had _ been EUGENIA 
° prepared by Boris Goldovsky and _ the 
. Cleveland Boys Choir was prepared by faa U X | Oo MN 
o Russell V. Morgan. 
ag — F , : In the version given, none of the bass 
. Scipione Guidi, Concertmaster re — — Gaines, Manager, Enjoy Their arias was included and there was little STOCKHOLM 
e nee: Seen for the other solo voices. Of the "HERE IS AN ARTIST —. 
- " ac sae chorales, only five were given and other he = eee 
s GOLSCHMANN CONDUCTS GALA OPERA PROGRAMS choral work shortened accordingly. The — oo = epee: 
ANNUAL FUND CONCERT WELCOMED IN ST. LOUIS chorus sang with a sense of ensemble | eee eee eet ee ccthoven 
r and balance that would do credit to a con ren ta.” Gs i et Ted. 
: - a oe . , -ofession: -oanizati (re. as -minor sonata. tockholm Tid- 
. Nino Martini Soloist with St. Louis Golterman Arranges Benefit for Grand a ee nag " ningen F 
s Symphony—Soloists Listed Opera Company—Local Artists ages 7s eictaiens vane, to te ohieed 
a ' “ 3 its re, = ° — : ~ ° “s H 4 
“ | for Next Season Offer Recitals the true spirit of Bach, and for this we Exceptionally beautiful and 
.f St. Lor Is May 5—The fourth St. Louis, May 5.—Two gala oper- must congratulate Rodzinski and transparently clear tone... a 
} annual pension fund concert of the St. atic programs were given at the Goldovsky. technique wholly in her com- 
d Louis — Symphony to k place at the Municipal Opera House on April 23 The afternoon of April 24 saw the mand . . . musical conception of 
Municipal Opera House on April 10. and 25 by Guy Golterman for the bene- final concert in the twilight series the Masters’ style ... interpreta- 
€ The guest artist was Nino Martini, who fit of the St. Louis Grand Opera Com- offered by the Cleveland Orchestra dur tion and technical ‘Brio’ worthy 
s ane earine from ‘TT: Soheme’ ani sew of wihie » 3 » director. The ino » winter. Theee have hee T ; : 
7, arias from La Boheme’ and pany of which he is the director. The ing the winter. These have been undet of recognition.” Social-Demo 
i. Africaine, and two groups of de- artists appearing upon the programs in- the direction of Rudolph Ringwall, who Leathe 
lightful songs with Miguel Sandoval at cluded .Giovanni Martinelli, Robert has offered programs of high artistic es 
the piano. Mr. Martini’s voice had Weede, John Gurney, Maria Marceno order. Every seat for these concerts 
power and warmth and many encores’ and Rita deLaporte, with her ballet. has been sold several weeks ahead. 
were demanded. Edith Gordon was the accompanist. STEWART MATTER EUGENIA 
K he orchestral works under Vladimir The ballet gave four dances from a 
m Golschmann’s baton included the ‘Roman ‘Lakmé’, B U X ’ @] N 
. Carnival’ overture by Berlioz, ‘Romeo John Kessler, pianist and composer, KLEMPERER OFFERS 
nd Juliet’ by Tchaikovsky and a stir- appeared in recital at the Artist’s Guild 
ring reading of Ravel's ‘Bolero’. Or- on April 1. His talent and skill were BRAHMS’S ‘REQUIEM’ COPENN ACER 
chestr i, conductor and soloist received a evident in works by Bach, Beethoven, “EUGENIA BUXTON has full 
a ing ation Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel and : : comprehension of her instrument. 
rhe management announced for next others. Joseph Wagner, pianist, was Los Angeles Players and Chorus Abundon? wusies! atttthates 
vez he debu wearance of oris aig < naeetie of 9A s . ar . ee 
year tm lebut mppennaes f Bort heard in recital on April 24 at the Participate—Beethoven Con- flexibility aig authority ‘Pg: 
Golschmann, pianist, who is a brother Wednesday Club. His technique proved . Sion Geos f th eaiten | a 
of the local conductor; the appearance jmpressive in music by Beethoven, cert Concludes Season ree and dashing interpretation. 
as soloist of Maria Reining, soprano; Schubert, Liszt, Debussy, Chopin, Los ANGELES, May 5.—The last but Politiken. 
Igor Stravinsky as guest conductor, and Dohnanvi and himself. one of the 3rahms concerts brought ee . . 
a long line of eminent artists including Frederick W. Schneider, Jr., pupil of | the ‘Requiem’ to performance on April A vory clever wa a 
Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, Maurice Mare- Mrs. Frederick Nussbaum, gave a 22. The chorus, trained by Dr. Richard temperament capable o humor 
y- chal, Lotte Lehmann, Fritz Kreisler, recital at Baldwin Hall with his teacher Lert, was superb. Particularly beauti- and spiritual power oo « Singing 
u- Myra Hess, Law rence Tibbett and at the piano. He sang a diversified and ful were the choruses ‘Blessed Are execution of tone." Social-Demo 
_ Artur Rubinstein H. W. C. well-chosen program most ably. Lanny They That Mourn’ and ‘How Lovely kraten. 
ot —————————————————— ——- - | Ross, tenor, gave a recital on the Is Thy Dwelling Place.’ Emery Darcy : 
ts, . . rincipia College Lecture ‘oncer as baritone soloist and his voice proved 
“ Thirtv-Fi | Principia College Lecture and Concert was ba and his vo 
= sndiniana | course on April 8, his program ranging of good quality, but his singing lacked EUROPEAN 
ng | from English ballads, through Lieder to emotional depth. — Ann Jamison dis SPRING TOUR 
‘0- Bet le em || contemporary songs. His accompanist closed a voice of lovely quality and 
\l- é was Arthur Carr. H. W. C. light texture in the soprano solo. Che ZURICH 
at- ‘ best singing of the evening was accom- GENEVA 
In Bac estibal LOS ANGELES RECITALS plished by the male chorus and Clem BRUSSELS 
wd we : _ oe as contralto soloist, rte THE HAGUE 
- . Xhapsodie: fragments from Goethe's AMSTERDAM 
. Friday, May 27th Helen Jepson Makes Local Debut and = ‘fj+7rejse.’ Otto Klemperer and the LONDON 
© Johnson Choir Appears orchestra provided a glowing orchestral 
he 7. a | 
oo SAINT JOHN PASSION Los ANGELES, May 5.—Helen Jep- background. ; PARIS 
in —__ son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, The final pair of concerts of the Phil UNITED STATES 
ze Saturday, May 28th made her initial bow locally, as a re- harmonic Orchestra was given on April FALL TOUR 
yas cital singer, in an Auditorium program 28 and 29. The program was devoted 
Ive MASS IN B MINOR on April 19. Arias from ‘Traviata’, entirely to Beethoven, whose works find inate 
re- proved an effective vehicle. Robert a sympathetic expositor in the hands yn 
ow Gi ee 1 f | Wallenborn accompanied. of Mr. Klemperer. The ‘Coriolanus’ poanen 
_— (Given in its complete form | The Hall Johnson Negro Choir gave Overture opened the program and RICHARD COPLEY 
| ‘ g g g I I 
oh for the thirty-first time) a concert in Wilshire-Ebell Theater on established the mood for the Third and 113 West 57th Street 
. April 25. Mr. Johnson arranged all Seventh Symphonies that followed. The . 
di- rae we j Seventh Sy | f ic Juctor and New York City 
art BETHLEHEM. PENNA. the works on the program. Severtn - ymp 10ny ound conductor ant 
ob RE Nes Gs RSS ee im. ox &. orchestra at their best. B.D. C. 
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National Music Week 


ITH the slogan ‘Foster Local Music 

Talent” to give a special significance to this 
year’s celebration, National Music Week again 
has served to stimulate musical activity through 
out the country. In the fifteen years that have 
elapsed since this week was instituted it has done 
much more than merely add to the amount of 
music heard in various communities, including 
many which previously had been denied what 
might have been regarded as a normal musical 
life. Music Week has been of tangible value, for 
instance, in awakening official interest in music in 
the states and territories, the governor who fails 
to take cognizance of Music Week in a proclama- 
tion or other state document having become an 
exception to an almost universal rule. 

In the course of the years, MustcAL AMERICA 
has published many laudatory editorials pertain- 
ing to Music Week. This year it yields to the 
President of the United States, who, in a letter to 
C. M. Tremaine, secretary of the National Music 
Committee, has expressed precisely the right 
sentiments. In view of the troubled international 
situation, this tribute to music as a harmonizing 
factor in the affairs of men and nations is of 
double significance in that it comes from the head 
of a great nation. 

In expressing a hope that the movement will 
enlarge and extend the sphere of music, with an 
ever increasing number of communities joining in 
the Music Week celebration, Mr. Roosevelt says: 


“May I again greet the thousands of music 
lovers who are laboring to advance the cause of 
music by means of the fifteenth annual celebra- 
tion of National Music Week. Music is the 
universal language of cheer and good fellowship. 
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It unquestionably aids in inculcating the spirit of 
good will now so greatly needed among all 
peoples of the earth. Music, because of its 
ennobling influence, should be encouraged as a 
controlling force in the lives of men. Discord 
vanishes with music; hence, music loving people 
are amongst the happiest people in the world. 
With the brighter outlook which comes from a 
happy spirit we can keep a saner view of life and 
its problems and see values more nearly in their 
true perspective.” 





The Symphony Holds Its Place 


To glance back over the record of new orches- 
tral works performed in New York during the 
season now ending is to be impressed by the 
number of symphonies among the “first time” 
performances. Exclusive of chamber orchestra 
concerts and various WPA activities too numerous 
even to chronicle, nine full-fledged symphonies 
were introduced in Manhattan. Not all of these 
were heard for the first time in America, but all 
were of sufficiently recent composition to class 
them as novelties. 

Time was when the symphonic poem and the 
tone poem were a as likely to supplant the 
symphony in popular favor. But the symphony 
has met and survived the challenge, and in doing 
so has more than held its own. As a matter of 
record, there was but one unfamiliar work desig- 
nated as a symphonic poem—Alessandresco’s 


‘Actaeon’—to compare with the record of nine new 


symphonies, though such works as Maganini’s 
‘Tuolumne’ and Delius’s ‘Appalachia’, the one 
rhapsodical in character, the other chiefly a set of 
variations, might be so considered. So, too, 
James’s ‘Song of the Night’. 

New Symphonies played in New York included 
works by McDonald and Still, introduced by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Mason, Porter, Read an 
Malipiero, by the Philharmonic-Symphony, Han- 
son and Shostakovitch, by the NBC Symphony ; 
and Giorni, by the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion. Seven of the nine are of American origin. 
Without exception, these are symphonies in scope 
and form, whatever their relative merits as music. 
In most instances they are described by their com 
posers as abstract music, rather than program 
music. They follow more or less traditional lines 
in their structure. Harmonically they are not 
radical enough to indicate more than the absorp- 
tion in the general trend of contemporary com- 
position of some of the dissonant counterpoint of 
the post-war modernists. 

Enduring additions to the so-called standard 
repertoire are not made every year, and there 
need be neither surprise nor disheartenment if 
the orchestras go on playing Haydn, Mozart, 
Jeethoven and Brahms, with only here and there 
a reversion to one of any past season’s novelties. 
What is perhaps most significant in this season’s 
crop of new compositions—an average one in 
quality as well as quantity—is the proficiency 
shown by the Americans who employed the sym- 
phonic form. There has been proficiency before 
but each year finds it more widespread among 
those who embark upon the composition of music 
in the larger forms. 

The piano concertos of Abram Chasins, Isidor 
Achron and Anton Bilotti illustrate this pro- 
ficiency in much the same way as the symphonies. 
So does Bernard Wagenaar’s triple concerto, a 
work of marked virtuosity. Form remains a prop, 
as it should be, rather than a handicap, and the 
symphonic form, which is blood brother to both 
the sonata and the concerto, is clearly the rallying 
point around which composers of today (as dis- 
tinguished from those of a recent yesterday) are 
working out a music that will be a logical develop- 
ment from the past rather than some revolutionary 
departure along paths of formlessness or eccen- 
tricity of design. 


Personalities 





Wide World 
Lily Pons After Her Recital at the Salle Pleyel in Paris 
When She Was Decorated with the Insignia of an Officer of 
the French Legion of Honor with a Guard of the Republic of 
France, Who Stood at Attention Outside Her Dressing Room 


Marchesi—In celebration of her seventy-fifth birth- 
day last month, Blanche Marchesi gave a song recital 
in Wigmore Hall, London. 


Strauss—From Paris comes the rumor that Richard 
Strauss, after an extended absence from Vienna, will 
conduct there once more in the near future. 


Enters—Having completed a tour of fifty American 
and Canadian cities, Angna Enters sailed recently 
aboard the Paris for an extended vacation in Europe. 


Paderewski— The local preview of the film, ‘Moon- 
light Sonata’, of which Ignace |]. Paderewski is the 
star, was given recently in the Waldorf-Astoria ball- 
room for the benefit of ‘The Co-operative Big Sisters’. 


Lefebvre—The 1,000th recital by Dr. Channing 
Lefebvre since becoming organist of Trinity Church, 
was given on the evening of May 4. Dr. Lefebvre 
has been organist and choirmaster of Trinity Church 
since 1922. 


Crooks—Turning from opera and concert activities, 
Richard Crooks of the Metropolitan took part recently 
with Albert Payson Terhune, James Montgomery 
Flagg and Mrs. Mary Buchanan, editor of Parents 
Magazine, in a round table discussion on ‘Better 
Parenthood’, which was broadcast over the WOR 
network. 


Monteux—Not to be outdone by her well-known 
father, Pierre Monteux, Nancie Monteux, the con- 
ductor’s daughter, appeared recently in the leading 
role of Bettina Scott in a dramatization of Ludovic 
Halévy’s novel, ‘L’Abbé Constantin’. Miss Monteux, 
who has hitherto been a dancer, plans to continue het 
acting career in Paris. 


To Subscribers Who Contemplate a 
Change of Address 


PLEASE REPORT change of address immediately. (Be sure 
to send your old address together with new address.) 
Copies that have been mailed to an old address will not 
be forwarded by the post office unless extra postage is 
sent to the post office by the subscriber. To avoid this 
expense and make sure of getting your copies promptly, 
please -notify Musicat America at least two weeks in 
advance. 











Berlin Hears Operas, 
Orchestras and Recitals 


(Continued from page 5) 


Berlin State Opera left an impression 
posed somewhere between casualness 
and the province. Hans Knappertsbusch 
was at the conductor’s desk for ‘Wal- 
kire’ and Helge Roswaenge gave the 
Viennese all the glory of his bravura 
in ‘Trovatore’, but it was all not quite 
cricket when it comes to the polished 
corners of production. The announce- 
ment has leaked out from official head- 
quarters in Berlin that Kerber will 
continue on as Intendant, with Knap- 
pertsbusch as general music director. 
The Vienna State Opera will also be 
reorganized as the “international opera” 
of Germany, drawing its singers from 
all lands. 

Salzburg has been taken over by the 
Government and in future will be the 
Mozartean counterpart of Bayreuth 
with Furtwangler and Clemens Krauss 
in charge of its musical destiny. Néw 
opera houses and orchestras are also to 
be organized in some half dozen other 
Austrian towns as soon as possible. 

Myrtle Leonard, American contralto, 
gave a highly successful concert in 
3echstein Hall as the first stage of a 
central European concert tour that in- 
cluded Prague, Vienna and Zurich with 
two opera appearances in Antwerp un- 
der Karl Elmendorff. The rich quality 
of Miss Leonard’s voice and her un- 
usual interpretative gifts earned her a 
very flattering success in Berlin where 
she will now find an enthusiastic public 
always awaiting her. 

One notable orchestral concert among 
the many that have engaged the atten 
tion of Berlin was the guest appearance 
with the Philharmonic of Herbert von 
Karajan, general music director in 
Aachen. He is not yet 30 years of age, 
but the virility, concentration and al- 
most elementary passion of his reading 
of Mozart’s B Major Symphony, Ra 
vel’s ‘Daphnis et Chloe’, and Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony carried the audience 
off its feet. It was clear to everyone in 
the hall that this young man is so ex 
traordinarily rich in the gifts of the 
spirit as to place him definitely in the 
ranks of the elect. It is rare for a young 
and wholly unknown conductor to reap 
such an ovation. But is is rarer still to 
find such a dynamic talent bearing all 
the unquestionable hall marks of the 
divine fire. 

Among the American artists now in 
Berlin are Edwina Eustis, Robert Geis, 
Maxine Kisor, Aniceta Shea, Anne 
Cuyle and Janet Fairbanks. 





MACDOWELL EXHIBIT 
OPENED AT COLUMBIA 


Composer’s Wife, Schelling, Mason and 
Dr. Butler Speak—Letters and 
Manuscripts Included 
An exhibition of unpublished letters, 
autograph scores, orchestral scores, lec 
ture manuscripts, old concert programs, 
photographs, paintings and busts, com- 
memorating the thirtieth anniversary of 
the death of Edward MacDowell, was 
opened in the Low Memorial Library 
of Columbia University on the after- 
noon of April 27. Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the wuniversity, Ernest 
Schelling, president of the Edward Mac 
Dowell Association, and Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, MacDowell Professor of 

Music at Columbia, were speakers. 
Mrs. MacDowell discussed her hus- 
band’s work as a teacher and as head 
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ot the music department from 1896 to 
1904. She outlined the activities of the 
summer colony for creative workers in 
Peterborough, N. H., and played three 
of her husband’s piano pieces—‘To the 
Sea’, ‘The Eagle’ and the Andante from 
the ‘Eroica’ Sonata. The University 
Glee Club sang two choruses ‘Cradle 
Song’ and ‘From the Sea’. 

The exhibition includes among many 
mementos four early unpublished pieces 
for violin and piano, MacDowell’s first 
composition, written at fifteen, when he 
was studying in the Paris Conservatory 
in the same class with Debussy and 
manuscripts of lectures delivered at Co- 
lumbia and Yale. It will remain open 
until June 1. 


ORCHESTRA LEAGUE 
HONORS BARBIROLLI 


Philharmonic-Symphony Group 
Hears Speakers and Music 
at Luncheon 

The Philharmonic-Symphony League, 
recently organized to promote the “i;n- 
terests of the New York orchestra, and 
already numbering a membership of 
more than 900, sponsored a luncheon at 
the Hotel Astor on April 27, prefaced 
by a reception for John Barbirolli, con- 
ductor. After an introductory ‘talk by 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, chairman of the 
league, Mr. Barbirolli spoke briefly. 
Other speakers were Judge Joseph M. 
Proskauer, Mme. Olga Samaroff-Sto 
kowski and Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
More than 700 members and guests’ at 
tended. 

Mishel Piastro, concertmaster of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, played Ach 
ron’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s 
‘On Wings of Song’ and Elgar’s ‘Capri 
cieuse’ with A. Schuller, also a mem 
ber of the orchestra’s violin section, at 
the piano. Eugene List, pianist, who 
was a recent soloist with the orchestra, 
played pieces by Rachmaninoff, Liszt 
and Tcherepnin. 

Judge Proskauer, speaking “for the 
musical proletariat,” urged that the 
league be placed on a broad democratic 
basis, citing America as the only country 
which could hold out against dictator 
ship and politics in the realms of art 
Mme. Samaroff-Stokowski spoke on be 
half of young musicians, especially con 
ductors, who in “America’s coming-of 
age” should have wider opportunities. 
Mr. Van Loon emphasized the assertion 
that “America must preserve civiliza- 
tion if it is to be preserved at all,” 
speaking of the league as a powerful 
means to do this in the field of music 








CHURCH CHOIR FESTIVAL 


Many Denominations Unite in Concert 
and in Special Musical 
Churches of many denominations 

united in the Choir Festival, sponsored 

by the Municipal Art Committee, from 

May 1 to May 8, of which an outstand 

ing event was a concert in Carnegie 

Hall on the evening of May 2, present- 

ing examples of various forms of 

church music from 100 B. C. to the 
present time. Sixty-five churches ar- 
ranged special programs to enhance the 
interest and variety of the festival. 
The following choirs and institutions 
took part in the Carnegie Hall concert: 

Temple Emanu-El, Diocesan Choristers 

of Brooklyn, Paulists Choir, St. Ig- 

natius Loyola, Hellenic Eastern Ortho- 
dox Cathedral, Incarnation Cathedral, 

St. Paul’s P. E. Choristers, St 

Thomas’s P. E. Choir, St. James’s P. 

FE. Choir. 
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Geraldine Farrar “Doing Her Bit" in War Work. 


Upper Left, the Soprano’s Costumes for 


Tosca and Cherubino Being Auctioned for a Benefit; Upper Right, Miss Farrar Making 
Bandages; Below, with Julia Arthur (Left) Helping Ladies Who Bought Bonds “Over the Top” 
at a Ceremony at the Public Library 


“Music Will Win the War” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra was par 
ticularly active in the campaign for the 
Third Liberty Loan. Leopold Stokow 
skit and Olga Samaro ff sold bonds, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his wife, Clara 
Clemens, assisted, while Alma Gluck 
came over from New York to sing. On 
Vay 4, these musicians collected over 
$100,000 for the loan. 

. 1918 


A Week at the Metropolitan 

The week at the Metropolitan in- 
cluded Cadman’s ‘Shanewis’; “‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Re’ with Muzio, Caruso, Amato 
and Didur; ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
‘Le Coq d’Or’, the former with Easton, 
Lazaro and Chalmers, the latter with 
Jarrientos, Braslau and Sundelius and 
Diaz and Didur: ‘Lodoletta’ with Eas 
ton, Caruso and De Luca; “Thais’ with 
Farrar, Whitehill and Diaz, and ‘l 
Puritani’ with Barrientes, Lazaro, De 
Luca and Mardones 

1918 


Marvellous! 

Musicat America Newsmatter from 
Washington Comes in 200 Minutes via 
lirplane Service This publication 
represented in mail bag of first trip from 
National Capital of New Aerial Route 
Established by Government 

1918 


of Concerts in New 


Prophetic or Not? 

Adolfo Betti, first violin of the Flon- 
zaley (Quartet, says in an interview that 
after the war the kind of music written 
will be much simpler. 

1918 


Quite a Record 
Bearing the distinction of being the 
oldest of itinerant English opera com- 
panies, the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
1s about to celebrate the fiftieth anm- 
versary of its birth. 
1918 
Veni! Vidi! Vici! 
Philadelphia Orchestra to Give Series 
York. Stokowski 
Forces Will Have Extended Season in 
Metropolis Next Winter for the First 
lime 
1918 
Then! 


Gabrilowtisch to conduct in Detroit. 
Accepts directorship of symphony or- 
chestra at largest salary paid any con- 
duc for 


1918 

A Loss 
Major Henry Lee Higginson, 
father of the Boston Symphony, on 
Saturday relinquished all connection 


with that institution and withdrew from 
an association founded in 1881. 
1918 
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Liszt's piano in Wagner's Haus 
Wahnfried at Bayreuth 


utile 


Happy Land 
of ox Viusic 


Germany — land that inspired 
the majestic symphonies of 
Beethoven and Bach, the thun- 
dering operas of Wagner, the 
imperishable works of Liszt, 
Schumann and Brahms. This year, 
let Germany inspire you as you 
listen to these superb master- 
pieces—gloriously rendered in 
the atmosphere that nourished 
their creators’ genius. 

Leipzig presents Wagner's en- 
tire repertoire during the |25th 
anniversary of his birth. Famous 
Bayreuth offers Tristan, Parsifal 
and The Ring. At Munich, the 
new opera, Friedenstag, con- 
ducted by its composer, Richard 
Strauss, serves as prelude to the 
works of Wagner and Mozart. 
Heidelberg claims attention with 
its Haydn-Schumann fete and 
the Reich Festival Plays — also, 
Vienna with her State Opera and 
Salzburg with her renowned Fes- 
tival. At Dresden—the Philhar- 
monic Serenades; at Berlin — 
the Art Weeks and the State 
Symphony Orchestra; and in a 
score of other cities—artistically 
rendered performances, charm- 
ing festivals, open air dramas 
and operas. 

In art and architecture, also, 
Germany offers undying master- 
= . . and in scenery such 

eauty spots as the Bavarian Alps, 

the Austrian Tyrol, the winding 
castled Rhine, the beautiful blue 
Danube, and the Black Forest. 
Health awaits you at famous 
spas, and there are sports with- 
out number. 

Everywhere — good living at 
moderate prices, furtherreduced 
by registered Travel Marks. 
And the German Railroads grant 
you 60% reduction of rail fares. 
Now is the time to see Germany. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET 23 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


10 East 57th Street, New York 
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MONTEUX ENDS YEAR 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Mozart and Beethoven Works 
Figure on Final Programs 
—Fund Concert Given 
San Francisco, May 5.—Classic 
masterpieces ended the San Francisco 
Symphony season on a happy note. 
Audiences were large and applause was 

festive. 

In his last symphony pair, Pierre 
Monteux conducted not only a finely 
alert and gracious performance of Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Symphony but also an 
exceptionally vivid reading of Beetho- 


ven’s ‘Eroica’. Also on the program 
was the ‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ oi 
Dukas, which was given with fresh 


energy and brilliance. And a most per- 
suasive performance was that of four 
orchestral movements of the ‘Psyche’ 
music of Franck. 

Concert Nets $3,000 


An all-Beethoven program, heard by 
5,000 persons on Easter Sunday, 
launched the orchestra’s new Pension 
Fund. The concert netted a profit of 
of nearly $3,000. Artur Schnabel was 
the piano soloist in a characteristically 
superb presentation of the ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto. He and the orchestra took 
the bit in their teeth, as it were, and 
carried of the music with a bold mastery. 

The matinee began with the ‘Leonore’ 
Overture, No. 3, and ended with the 
Ninth Symphony. Mr. Monteux led this 
monumental work with great drive and 
eloquence. The Municipal Chorus sang 
admirably. Soloists were Carl Schit- 
feler, baritone; Lina Kroph, soprano; 
Margaret O’Dea, contralto, and Gwynfi 
Jones, tenor. 

Mr. Schiffeler was soloist with the 
orchestra also in its last appearance of 
the year. This was an annual spring 
program for the Marin Musical Chest 
in the northern suburbs of the city. He 
sang excerts from ‘Walkire’, ‘Faust’, 
and Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’. Mr Monteux’s 
orchestral selections were Brahms’s 
First Symphony, the Beethoven ‘Leo- 
nore’, and the Franck-Pierné ‘Prelude, 
Chorale, and Fugue’. 

A. F. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
CIVIC GRAND OPERA 





Company Presents ‘Bohéme’—Halasz 
Conducts Performance of 
‘Die Walkiire’ 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—The Civic 
Grand Opera Company gave an excel- 
lent performance of Puccini’s ‘La 
Bohéme’ before a large audience in 
the Academy of Music on April 5. 
Gabriele Simeoni was the able conduc- 
tor. Annunciata Garrotto was an ap- 
pealing Mimi and Armand Tokatyan 
a fine Rodolfo. The other “Bohemians” 
were Claudio Frigerio, Nino Ruisi and 
Edward Rhein. Marie Zara was heard 
as Musetta, and others in the cast were 
Costanzo Sorvino, Marie Dougherty, 
Warren Holland, Theodore Czerwinski, 
and Pierino Salvucci. 

A performance of Wagner’s ‘Die 
Walkiire’ was given by the Civic 
Grand Opera Company before a large 
and appreciative audience in the Acad- 
emy of Music on March 22, with Laszlo 
Halasz as conductor and Ernst Lert as 
artistic director. 

Ludwig Hofmann was Wotan, Doro- 
thee Manski was the Briinnhilde, Selma 
Amanski, young Philadelphia soprano, 
was the Sieglinde, and Hans Joachim 


Heinz the Siegmund. The Fricka was 
Lyuba Senderowna and the Hunding 
(beardless and almost juvenile in ap- 
pearance) Leonard Treash. 

The roles of Briinnhilde’s eight Val- 
kyr sisters were well done by Florence 
Kirk, John Shoaf, Elsi MacFarlane, 
Nora Dinkov, Lela MacFlynn, Wilburta 
Horn, Aida Marussi, and Katherine 
Donahue. Ww. &. S&S. 





Soprano to Make American 
Debut in Chicago in Fall 


Maria Reining te Sing with Chicago 
Opera Company Next Season 
Maria Reining, soprano, will make 
her American debut as Eva in ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ with the Chicago Opera 
Company on Nov. 2. A few days later 
she will appear in ‘Madama Butterfly’. 





Maria Reining 


Shortly after her opera debut she will 
appear as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony on Nov. 11 and 12. 

Miss Reining, who is under the man- 
agement of the Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration, division of Evans and Salter, 
has been a member of the Vienna Opera 
for the last few years and sang with 
Lawrence Tibbet in a performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’ when the baritone made 
his first appearance in Vienna last Fall. 
Miss Reining also sang at the Salzburg 
Festival last year, appearing in ‘Eury- 
anthe’ and ‘Meistersinger’. The operas 
in her repertoire include ‘La Bohéme’ 
‘Lohengrin’, “Tannhauser’, ‘Faust’, 
‘Manon’, “The Marriage of Figaro’, 
‘The Bartered Bride’ and several others. 


ENSEMBLES ACTIVE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


String Quartet and Wind Instru- 
ment Groups in Programs 
of Lively Interest 

San Francisco, May 5.—Chamber 
music also has drawn its schedules to 
conclusion. The San Francisco String 
Quartet, Naoum Blinder, Eugene Heyes, 
Romain Verney, and William Dehe, was 
in fine form for its last program. It 
played Beethoven, H. Waldo Warner’s 
sweetly fanciful ‘Pixy Ring’ Suite, and 
—with especial power—the moving D 
Flat Quartet of Dohnanyi. 

A whistler soloist was the amusing 
novelty on the last program of the Wind 
Instrument Ensemble. Jon Cowley, a 
young Hollywood musician who makes 
whistling effects for the Walt Disney 
films, was guest artist in his own Con- 
certo with piano. As composer, Cowley 
is adept though not greatly consequen- 
tial, in a lively post-Debussyan style that 
makes use of blues, syncopation, and the 
like. But his whistling was unexpectedly 
acceptable. The pianist of the Concerto 
was no less an artist than E. Robert 
Schmitz. 


Other Unusual Works Given 


Also on an admirably played program 
were Tansman’s ‘Sorceress’ Dance, 
Goossens’s pale ‘Pastorale and Harle- 
quinade’, a much-dated Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff Quintet, a Rossiai Quartet, and the 
Hindemith Quintet Op. 24 No. 2. The 
Ensemble, which enjoyed the vivid aid 
of Mr. Schmitz in several performances, 
comprised flutist, Henry Woempner ; 
oboist, Leslie Schivo; clarinetist, Ru- 
iolph Schmitt ; bassoonist, Ernest Kubit- 
schek, and French horn, Pierre Lam- 
bert. 

Dance events have included a spring 
program by the San Francisco Opera 
Ballet and a visiting recital by the Lester 
Horton group of Los Angeles. The 
latter group is an accomplished modern 
ensemble. The opera ballet followed 
conservative examples. Its performances 
were tasteful and well-balanced. Chore- 
ographies cast credit on Willam Chris- 
tenson. The accompanying orchestra 
was led by Willem Van den Burg. 

A notable recent recital was that of 
the young blind pianist, Rose Resnick. 
Despite her handicap, she is an execu- 
tant of much skill. Her performances 
of Bach, Chopin, Debussy, Griffes, and 
Casella expressed a musicianly sensi- 
bility. 





Gladys Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


Famed in 


Opera -Concert -Radio-Screen 




















McChesney to Be Soloist 
At the Toronto Festival 





Will Also Sing in Verdi's ‘Requiem’ 
Before Departing for Europe 


Ernest McChes- 
ney, tenor, will ap- 
pear as a_ soloist 
in Pierné’s ‘The 
Children’s Cru- 
sade’ at the Tor- 
onto Music Festi- 
val on May 18, 
and as soloist in a 
performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ 
to be given in 
Springfield, Mass., 
on May 20. On 
May 21 Mr. Mc- 
Chesney will sail for Europe. 

During the past season Mr. McChes- 
ney made four appearances with the 
Philadelphia, was soloist with the 
Worcester Oratorio Society in Worces- 
ter, Mass., with the Chorus of Syracuse 
University, the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Pittsburgh, where he was re-engaged, 
gave a recital in New York for the 
American Criterion Society, and com- 
pleted a recital tour through the South 
and Middle West. He also sang the 
tenor role in Louis Gruenberg’s ‘Green 
Mansions’, an opera written especially 
for radio and was soloist on other rank- 
ing broadcasts. He was also heard as 
soloist in a performance of “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade’ given by the Handel 
and Haydn Society in Boston. 


Rye. 


ae 





Ernest McChesney 





EASTON ARTS CHORUS 
PERFORMS KELLEY WORK 


Composer Is Present—Erb Conducts 
Group of Ninety Voices with 
Guest Soloists 

Easton, Pa., May 5.—Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s musical miracle play “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ was given by the 
Musical Arts Chorus of the Y.W.C.A. 
in the Easton High School Auditorium 
on April 26 with John Warren Erb 
conducting. Dr. and Mrs. Kelley at- 
tended the performance, which was part 
of the celebration of the composer’s 
eighty-first year by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

Soloists were Frederic Jencks, bari- 
tone; Richard Hale, baritone; Vida 
Mulholland, soprano, and William Hess, 
tenor. The chorus numbered ninety 
voices. Dr. and Mrs. Kelley were guests 
of honor at a reception given after the 
performance. Charles E. Straub and 
Mrs. Warren Kress were the accom- 
panists. 


RECITALS IN DENVER 


Ross Sings with Lamont Group— 
John Charles Thomas Heard 

Denver, May 5.—Lanny Ross, ten- 
or, gave a recital on April 2 assisted by 
the Lamont Singers under Florence La- 
mont Hinman. Mr. Ross sang French 
and German works with pleasing artis- 
try and the Lamont Group offered the 
‘Coronation Scene’ from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godounoff’, an arrangement of 
the Largo from Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony, and excerpts from Kern’s 
‘Showboat’. 

John Charles Thomas gave a recital 
on March 28 with Carroll Hollister 
as accompanist in the last of Oberfeld- 
er-Slack’s regular subscription series. 
He was in superb voice and received 
an ovation. Margaret Day Grubb pre- 
sented her artist-pupil, Dorothy John- 
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son, pianist, on April 9 in a program 
of music by Bach-Busoni, Mozart, 
Scriabin, Liszt and Granados. 

J.C.K. 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Schulz Conducts Ensemble in 
Varied Program—Crooks in 
Final Recital Event 


Kansas City, Mo., May 5.—The 
final major recital of the 1937-38 sea- 
son was that by Richard Crooks, in 
Music Hall on April 13. Mr. Crooks, 
with the collaboration of Frederick 
Schauwecker at the piano, was in the 
vein from the opening Bach item 
through the final song by Frank La 
Forge. 

The Conservatory of Music of Kan- 
sas City presented the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Forrest Schulz, conductor, in 
Edison Hall on April 21. Music by Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Vaughan 
Williams and Mussorgsky was given 
credible performance by this young body 
of musicians. Mollie North, violinist, 
was applauded for her playing of the 
first movement of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo and Ralph Osthoff, pianist, played 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto brilliantly. 

Chimes Are Dedicated 

A service for the dedication of chimes 
in the tower of the Grace and Holly 
Trinity Cathedral, gift of Josephine 
Bird Hall, was heard in the auditorium 
of the church on April 13. Glenn Dar- 
win, bass-baritone, former member of 
the Boys’ Memorial Choir of the Cathe- 
dral, sang ‘Lord God of Abraham’, from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’. Dr. Mabelle 
Glenn led the choir in the Anthem, 
‘Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord’, by 
Mendelssohn. Edna Scotten Billings 
was at the organ. 

A capacity audience in the auditorium 
of Edison Hall was enthusiastic in its 
reception of a performance of Mas- 
cagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, which 
was sponsored by the Kansas City 
Musical Club. Daisy Underwood was 
the director; N. DeRubertis orchestral 
conductor, and Elizabeth Puckett, piano 
accompanist. 
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Lindsborg Hears Annual Festival 





Soloists at the Performances of ‘The Messiah’ and ‘St. Matthew Passion’ in Lindsborg during 

Easter Week Were, Left to Right, Alfred Hopkins, Tenor; Helen Marshall, Soprano; Ernst F. 

Pihiblad, President of Bethany College; Georgia Graves, Contralto, and Glenn Darwin, 
Bass-Baritone 


LinpsBorG, Kans., May 5.—For the 
fifty-seventh annual Messiah Festival at 
Bethany College, ‘The Messiah’ was 
sung twice, on Palm Sunday and Eas- 
ter; Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ was 
given on Good Friday evening while 
the Bethany Symphony, Arthur E. 
Uhe, conductor, was heard in the after- 
noon. Albert Spalding, violinist, was 
presented on Easter Sunday afternoon 
and other events through the week in 
cluded programs by the Bethany Col 
lege Choir, Bethany Band and mid 
West music contests. 

The Messiah Chorus of 500 voices 
(one-quarter of the population of Linds- 
borg), under Dr. Hagbard Brase, gave 
an inspired performance of the Han- 
del music in Presser Hall on April 17 
for a capacity audience of 2,500. Visi- 
tors representing seventy-nine Kansas 


counties, and more than a dozen states 
in the union, were richly rewarded. 
Soloists, all from New York, in- 
cluded Helen Marshall, soprano; Geor- 
gia Graves, contralto; Alfred Hopkins, 
tenor, and Glenn Darwin, bass-bari- 
tone. Mr. Darwin had the distinction 
of being the youngest soloist to have 
sung with the chorus since its inception 
in 1869. He combined a voice of rich, 
luminous quality with ingratiating 
style and sensitive feeling for phrase 
and text. The Bach ‘St. Matthew Pas- 
sion’, an abridged performance, was 
presented for the thirteenth time, with 
the same soloists that sang in “The 
Messiah’. The Bethany Symphony and 
Arvid Wallin, organist, accompanied 
both oratorios. President Ernst F. 
Pihlblad commented briefly before the 
performances. B. kL. 
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PAUL HINDEMIT 


available as solo violist in programs of his own 
chamber music, assisted by Mme. Lydia Hoffmann- 
Behrendt or Jesus Sanroma 


AFTER JANUARY 15, 1939 


BOSTON (Post), Feb. 26, 1938: 


To the long list notable composers 
who have appeared at the Symphony con 
certs as conductors or performers of their 
own musik or perchance as both — may 
now be added the name of Paul Hindemith 


Eve. American, Feb. 26, 1938: 

Hindemith’s playing was such as was to 
be expected from his high reputation as 
master of his instrument 


Herald, Feb. 26, 1938: 

Hindemith is one of the few vigorous 
and imvigorating influences in modern 
music. 


Appearances during 1937-38 season included: 


Boston Symphony ® Chicago Symphony 
Smith, Bennington, and Bryn Mawr Colleges 


Recent Press Comments: 





@ Harvard and Yale Universities, 


CHICAGO 

(Eugene Stinson}, March 4, 1938: 
At a first hearing it (“Symphonic 
Dances”) struck me as one of the most 


impressive and most affecting contemporary 
scores I can recall 


(Herman Devries), March 4, 1938: 

One of the greatest figures in music 
today . The work requires the tech 
nique of a master-artist, and Hindemith 
ranks with the best among viola players 


NEW YORK (Times), March 13, 1938: 
Hindemith knows exactly what he is do 

ing, why and how to go about it. He is 

jumps ahead of us in his method, in which 

he is not only assured, but exuberant. This 

is authentic music 
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Francis Aranyi to Make 
His Home in This Country 


Hungarian Violinist will Spend Summer 

Making Transcriptions of Our 
Folk Music 
Francis Aranyi, 
Hungarian violin- 
ist, who came to 
America for the 
first time last sea- 
son, will spend the 
summer here, ex- 
ploring the coun- 
try which he in- 
tends to make his 
home and compiet- 
ing several trans- 
criptions of Ameri- 
can folk music. Lo- 
cated for a time in 
Pittsburgh, the vio- 
linist made his 
American debut in 
the Town Hall last 
fall, and has since been heard in re- 
citals in Pennsylvania, the South and in 
Mid-West cities. He will make another 
tour next season. 

American folk and “swing” music 
hold great interest for Mr. Aranyi, who 
believes that the nature of improvization, 
so prevalent in Hungarian music, has 
given him a background for the better 
understanding of our early and late 
manifestations of folk music. He has 
already made a transcription of the song, 
‘Home on the Range’, and intends to 
arrange others of this type. He has 
also transcribed many Strauss waltzes. 

A pupil of Hubay, he was first taught 
by his father, who studied with Joachim, 
in company with Hubay and Auer. He 
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made his debut at eighteen in Berlin and 
has since concertized widely through 
Europe. Mr. Aranyi is noted for his 
championship of contemporary music, 
having given the world premieres of 
Szymanowski’s and Delius’s violin con- 
certos, and the first performance in Ber- 
lin of Prokofieff’s. He composed his 
own cadenzas for these. The music of 
his fellow-countryman, Bela Bartok, 
also appears frequently on his programs. 





HART HOUSE-GROUP PLAYS 


Quartet Returns to Toronto after Two 
Years in U. S. and Europe 

Toronto, May 5.—The Hart House 
String Quartet, James Levey, first vio- 
lin, Harry Adaskin, second violin, Mil- 
ton Blackstone, viola, and Boris Ham- 
bourg, ‘cello, returned to Toronto for a 
recital on April 28 after an absence of 
two years, spent in tours of the United 
States and Europe. Ernest Seitz was 
the piano soloist in a program which in- 
cluded the Dvorak Piano Quintet, Mo- 
zart’s Hunt Quartet, and the Brahms 
A Minor Quartet. 

During the season of 1938-39 the 
Quartet will play in America the first 
half of the year and in England and 
Scandinavia the second half. The Hart 
House Quartet is now under the man- 
agement of The Guild for Musicians. 





Luboshutz and Nemenoff Complete 
Tour 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemen 
off have recently completed their sec- 
ond season, which has included forty- 
and thirteen radio 
Che duo-pianists traveled 
Pacific and back in the 
their 


seven concerts 
broadcasts 
to the 


course of 


coast 
tour. 
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QUARTET CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Pro-Arte Quartet of Brussels, Which Has Had the Same Personnel for a Quarter of a 
Century: Alphonse Onnou and Laurent Halleux, First and Second Violins; Germain Prevost, 
Viola, and Robert Maas, ‘Cellist 


GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
NEW TONE PICTURES 





Cincinnati Players Give Pre- 
miere of His ‘Pastoral’ 
and ‘Bacchanal’ 
CINCINNATI, May 5.—Eugene Goos- 
sens ended his seventh as con 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony on 
April 22 and 23 with a pair of concerts 
which included his own most recently 
completed work, ‘Two Nature Poems’. 
Having conceived them originally for 
orchestra nearly 20 years ago as set- 
tings for some prose poems of his own 
creation, he first arranged them for 
piano. There were three in all which 
he did not set about orchestrating until 
this year. One of them, ‘Awakening’, 

he rejected as being too pianistic. 

Che ‘Pastoral’ and ‘Bacchanal’ are “an 
attempt to depict in sound certain as 
pects of nature and the resultant moods 
aroused by those aspects in the com- 
poser.” The poems themselves describe 
the music perfectly. Or putting it the 
other way, the music fits the poems 
perfectly—the first the languor of a sum- 
mer day; the second, the riot of the 
leaves and white-flecked sea in the 
Autumn wind. 

Both of them show the composer's 
mastery of orchestral technique. Of 
the two, the ‘Pastoral’ is the more skill- 


season 


fully done. The Bacchanal’, despite 
over-orchestration in parts, makes a 
more immediate appeal. In fact, the 


audience at the Saturday concerts de- 
manded a repetition. These were first 
performances anywhere and the orches- 
tra played from manuscript. 

To go back to the final concert, the 
rest of the program included the Over- 
ture to ‘The Magic Flute’, the ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony of Beethoven, extremely well 
executed, and Liszt’s symphonic poem 
Preludes’. Only an exceptionally 
well-prepared performance saved it 
from being an anti-climax. 


‘Les 


Charles Courboin Is Soloist 


At the last pair of concerts but one 
on April 14 and 16 in Cincinnati, 
Charles Courboin, the Belgian organ- 
ist, scored a second impressive success 


as soloist. He has acquired an eager 


public here since his appearance last 
season. 

The repertory of works for organ and 
orchestra being what it is, Mr. Cour- 
boin fell back on one of the Handel 
concertos, Op. 7, No. 4, and some solos, 
one of them Bach’s mighty Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor. This presented 
a nice contrast between the more mun 
dane, lighter style of the former and 
the deep-lying polyphony of the latter. 
Mr. Courboin contributed another work 
for organ alone called ‘November Pre- 
lude’, by Clifford Lang, a former Cin- 
cinnatian, now of New York. His piece 
is impressionistic in style, melancholy in 
mood. Needless to say, Mr. Courboin 
gave an exquisite performance, which 
the composer was on hand to hear. 

The concert opened with Sammar 
tini’s Sinfonia in D Minor, a charming 
pre-classical symphony, typical of a 
period where style prevailed over mat 
ter for the most part. Vaughan-Wil 
liams’s beautifully wrought Fantasia 
on a Theme by Thomas Tallis followed. 

In keeping with his custom at the 
Easter season, Mr. offered 
in eloquent fashion some excerpts from 
‘Parsifal’, 
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O R . H E S T R A x * Philharmonic and Philadelphians End Seasons 


N the final programs of the New 

York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
other orchestral organizations, new 
works and soloists heightened mterest. 
John Barbirolli conducted the New 
York premiere of Malipiero’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, ‘Elegiaca’. Eugene List, 
young pianist, was soloist in a Ravel 
Concerto at three concerts and Wag- 
ner excerpts on other programs, mclud- 
ing the final one, brought Marjorie 
Lawrence and Charles Kullman. Benno 
Rabinof played Prokofieff’s Concerte 
with the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion, at a concert in which Leon Barzin 
conducted Aurelio Giorni’s new Sym- 
phony in D Minor. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy 
ended its New York season. Antonia 
Brico conducted the Verdi Requret 
with the New York Women’s Sy 
phony. Hugh Ross brought the Schola 
Cantorum to join with the NBC Sym 
phony in a performance of Delius’s 
‘Mass of Life’ under his 
baton. Pierre Monteux conducted the 
orchestra at its subsequent 
concert. 

List Plays Ravel Concerto with 

the Philharmonic 

New York 
John Barbirolli, conductor 
gene List, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Apr 
23, evening : 


broadcast 


regular 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Solosst. i u- 


Overture to ‘Freischutz A 
‘Tuolumne’ Mag 

‘Fire Bird’ Suite St 
Concerto in G Major R 

Mr. I 

Suite, ‘Facade W 

Mr. List’s performance of the brilliant 
but scarcely profound Ravel concert 
the requisite technical sparkle and was 1 
be commended for its accuracv and hig 
spirits. The orchestra collaborated b 
liantly. 

The concert had a second soloist im the 


orchestra’s first trumpet, Harry Gla 
who gave a virtuoso account 
for his instrument in the Maganini work 
‘Tuolumne’ achieved its first performance 
at a regular Philharmonic concert on tl 
occasion, though it had figured on one 
the Stadium programs four 
Rhapsodic in form, it fulfills its avowe 
purpose to reflect the Western “lam 
many waters” from which it derives 
name, being filled with suggestions of Na 
ture, though it has no detailed 
The basic material is Indianesque 

The orchestra was in fine fettle and the 
performances were praiseworthy throug! 
out. The same program was repeated 
the afternoon of April 24 I 


ol the part 


years ag 


} ~ 


Malipiero’s Second Symphony 
Introduced by Barbirolli 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall 
April 21, evening. 
Overture tod ‘Le Baruffe Chiozzotte’. Op 232 
Simigag h 
Symphony No. 2 (‘Elegiaca’) Malimer 
(First performance in New York 


Prelude, ‘Irmelin’.. Dees 
Scherzo in G Minor for Orchestra (from the 
Octet for Strings, Op. 20) Mendelssohr 


Suite from ‘L’Oiseau de Feu’ Stravinsks 


In a season that has brought forth a lib- 
eral number of new symphonies, mostly by 
Americans, Malipiero’s ‘Elegiaca’ must be 
regarded as outstanding because of the dis- 
tinction of the writing. This is the work of 
an artist and an expert craftsman, one wh 
knows precisely what to do with his mate 
rials and whose instrumental thinking is 
clear and direct. If it falls short of being 
a really important work—as it does—this 


WANTED 


A used “straight” Electro Pneumatic Pipe Organ 
of about ten or twelve stops. State make, 
long used, number sets of pipes, names of stops 
and lowest cash price. 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place Chicage, Ti 








Piamo Soloist with the 
Philharmonic 


Eugene List 
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2s too ts Italian and 
st m Scarlatt What the 
k most hacks is vig With its melan- 
y arimess. Its vitality 
seems to sage as it progresses This was 
. a New York but not 
The credit for mt oducing the 
hel mes ti the 
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Lawrence and Kullman Heard 
as Philharmonic Soloists 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
hn Barbirolli, conductor. Soloists, Mar 
a sopra and Charles 
Kullman, tenor. Carnegie Hall, April 28, 
wer x B r 
Ta T N BR t rT 
" } Teold 
Wagner 
S-eme FI \ [ Ww <ur W 
w ace—Mr. Kuibnas 


verture and sym 


r the interest in 
his meert was focused largely in th 
Waener excerpts. The English horn solo 

avs Ss —— » fart in the open 
e st 4 rista was beauti 
lly plawe M. who was sta 
aes F stage 
Beginning with the music before the 
hearth im Hunmdime’s hut and continuing 
through the sceme with Steelinde, the draw 
az of the s 2 the end of the 
act. the lome excerpt from “Walkire’ was 
cPTre<xively Suri Mr K ullman’s voice 
2 ty! > J reer F a genuinely 
TOK haracter tham he has disclosed in 
pera. Miss Lawrence brought to her 
music power and vitality — tone This 


was the final Thursday night concert of 
the season and there was rousine applause 
for the conductor as well as for the solo- 
ists. O. 


Ross Leads NBC and the Schola 
Chorus in Delius Mass 

NBC Symphony, with chorus of Schola 
Cantorum, Hugh Ross, conductor. Solo- 
ists, Julia Peters, soprano; Lillian Knowles, 
contralto; Fred Hufsmith, tenor; Robert 
Nicholson, baritone. Radio City, Studio 
8H, April 23, evening: 
‘A Mass of Life’. 


Ft Oe eee .. Delius 
Suite from “Tsar Saltan’. 


Rimsky - Korsakoff 
Mr. Ross repeated under altered auspices 
the success that came to him and _ his 
chorus when the Delius Mass had its first 
American performance earlier in the sea- 
son at a concert of the Schola Cantorum. 
The choral singing was again impressive 
and the orchestra adjusted itself admirably 
to the ensemble. The four soloists sang 
with spirit and good tone. All in all this 
vas a very well balanced presentation of 


a work that narrowly misses being a 
masterpiece. The Rimsky music, well 
played, was pleasant but small by com- 
parison, Q. 


New York Women’s Symphony Gives 
Verdi ‘Requiem’ 

The New York Women's Symphony, 
\ntonia Brico conductor, assisted by the 
Choral Art Society of New Rochelle, 
Queens Choral Society, Treble Clef 
Chorus of White Plains, Sibelius Choral 
Society of New York, and the New York 
University Men’s Chapel Choir, gave Ver- 
di’s ‘Manzoni Requiem’ in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of April 27. The assisting 
soloists were Florence Vickland, soprano ; 
Viola Silva, contralto; William Hain, 
tenor, and Bruce Boyce, baritone. 

Miss Brico was the vital and compelling 





G. Francesco Malipiero, Whose Second Sym- 
phony Was Given by the Philharmonic 


nerve centre of a noteworthy performance. 
Her baton commanded a total of 285 mixed 
voices, orchestra and in the ‘Tuba Mirum’, 
additional trumpeters stationed in boxes in 
the second balcony. That balance of tone, 
tempi and dynamics remained completely 
under her control and that all participants 
were responsive and alert to her exhorta 
tions must be attributed to the fervor and 
artistry with which she shaped the colos 
sal work. 

Che contributions of the soloists were 
uniformly excellent ; especially notable was 
the singing of Miss Vickland who read 
her difficult music with purity of tone and 

(Continued on page 23) 
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create a refined musical atmosphere. 
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In Budapest Recital 





Genia Robinor and Louis Bailly Playing Vie 
and Piano Sonetes in the Hungerien Capiits 


iin eaneerenntnt 





Eyvind Laholm te Sing m Vere 
Eyvind Laholm, American tenor, wil 


sing Tannhauser at the festiwell gem 
formances to be given m the ol@ Roman 
arena at Verona, Italy, from ily 3 
to Aug. 15. He completed a ser 
Wagnerian performances 

Rome at the Teatro Reale, where bh 
will appear m the emir “ame @ 
season. He will return 1 ATROTICR Tes 


spring 





George Perkins Raymond Sims & 
Stamford 
May 5 scarce Pers 
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American Music Heard 
At Rechester Festival 


‘enttmued from page 3) 


erture “Comes Autumm Time’ and a 
shilee Cantata” for chorus and orches- 
oz with Mr. Spemeer as reader, com- 
wesc! bx Wladimir Ussachevsky. This 


mt was 2 first Rochester performance. 


Wir. Ussachevsky was born in Man- 
dhoma et Russiam parents amd came to 
dhs coumtry as a small bey. He at- 
tems mona College im Claremont, 

Hh. amd the camtata was written for 


yertermame at the fiftieth anniversary 


& the college amd performed there on 
heh. 13 of thas year, by the college choir 
uni erchestra. The text is taken from 


de Bible. The music is vigorous and 
de compeser has achieved some very 
wumual effects with the chorus. The 
cciesora2 played exceptionally well and 
sensitively to Dr. Hanson’s 
Ussachevsky was pres- 
ind responded to 
nm anpolamse at the close of the cantata 


Chamber Works Played 


~SJemed 
wndimomg. Mr 
: ie amirence 


evening the Kilbourn 
teard im Kilbourn Hall, 
msisted by William: Ames, composer of 
yumtet which occupied the 
talt of the program and in which 
me plixved the piamo part. Frederick 
Juartet No. 2 was played in 
ne Gest half of the program. Mr. Ames 

» member of the Eastman School 
prt His quimtet is both scholarly 


oa ~fmescdu 


Wu wee Vis 


= — 
i JUL 


ni miscally imteresting Gustave 
nilet, first violim; Millard Taylor, sec- 
of vuolim: Samuel Belov, viola, and 
Pani Keter, ‘cellist, make up the per- 


the Kilbourn Quartet. 
romducted the Rochester 


r H imswon 
twiiiacmeonmc im the fiftieth American 
mpesers orchestral comcert on Thurs- 


ie evemmme mm the Eastman Theatre 
Tie prog@ram: consisted of ‘Fanfare’ for 
ass amd percussion, by Dr. Hanson; 
n pland’s “Saga of the Prairie’; 
mumeond’s “Eleete in Memory of 
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“NO MORE MEMBERS WANTED UNTIL NEXT YEAR!" 


DatLtas, May 5.—The ninth con- 
secutive membership week of the Dallas 
Civic Music Association was brought 
to an abrupt halt recently when a check- 
up showed that many more than 2,500 
memberships had been received. Many 
hundred memberships will have to be 
placed on the waiting list, for McFarlin 
\uditorium, where the concerts are 
held, can accommodate only 2,500. 

The campaign headquarters were offi- 


Ravel’ (first public performance); a 
‘Suite on Children’s Tunes’ by La Vahn 
Maesch, and Charles Vardell’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, with sub-title, ‘Folk Sym- 
phony from the Carolina Hills’ (first 
public performance). Mr. Vardell is 
dean of the School of Music of Salem 
College in Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
music is interesting in its development 
ot characteristic themes based on folk- 
music, though only one actual existing 
tune has been incorporated—in the sec- 
ond movement, and it is well orches- 
trated, with plenty of variety of tone 
color, but it hardly seems of symphonic 
proportions. It is written more in the 
manner of a suite. Mr. Vardell was in 
the audience and responded to the very 
cordial applause at the close. 


Copland Music Enjoyed 


Dr. Hanson’s Fanfare was written 
this year for the University of Roches- 
ter convocation. Mr. Copland’s music 
is highly interesting, expertly written, 
and the audience enjoyed it. Young Mr. 
Diamond, who is a Rochester boy, com- 
posed the elegy for brass and harp and 
percussion instruments. It is a curious 
piece of vague cacc phony, and the com- 
poser’s request on the program for no 
applause seemed unnecessary. Mr. 
Maesch’s ‘Suite on Children’s Tunes’ 
was decidedly charming, with a light 
touch, simplicity, humor and plenty of 
orchestral color and variety. The suite 
consisted of ‘Pantomime’, Lullabye’ and 
‘Parade’. 

The final evening of the festival, Fri- 
day, April 29, brought the customary 
ballets, accompanied by the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, Dr. Hanson conduct- 
ing. The ballets were under the gen- 
eral charge of Thelma Biracree, choreog- 
rapher and soloist, assisted by Marja 
Born, Harold Kolb, Evelyn Sabin and 
Dorothy Tucker as guest soloists. The 
program comprised ‘Mexican Rhapsody’ 
by Robert McBride; ‘Impromptu’ by 
Dr. Hanson; ‘March Carillon’ by Dr. 
Hanson, orchestrated by Frederick 
Reinisch ; ‘Once Upon a Time’ by Ber- 
nard Rogers; ‘Three Fanaticisms’ by 
Byron Arnold; ‘Summerland’ by Wil- 
liam Grant Still, and ‘Play Ball!’ by 
Burrill Phillips. The ‘Mexican Rhap 








(LI SANGER, 


Dallas, Texas, Civic 
Music Association 
announced by the 
posted sign that no 
more memberships 
were available until 
1939-40. Left to 
right: C. C. Weich- 
sel, member of board 
of directors; Mr. 
Sanger; Mrs. Wil- 
lie Mae Siegel, €r- 
ecutive secretary ; 
Della Brilling, cor- 
responding secre- 
tary; Mrs. E. J. 
Ward Gannon, mem- 
bership week chair- 
man and Mrs. Len 


Powell, assistant. 
Behind Miss Brilling 
is D. L. Cornetet, 


assistant manager of 
Civic Concerts 


cially closed and Mr. Sanger regretfully 
announced to the public that no more 
memberships could be accepted under 
any consideration. The artists selected 
for the 1938-39 course are: Marian An- 
derson, Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 
in joint recital, Beniamino Gigli, Artur 
Rubinstein, Ezio Pinza, and Argentinita 
and her Ensemble. Mr. D. L. Cornetet, 
assistant manager of the Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., assisted. 


sody’ was a colorful group ballet, danced 
by Harold Kolb and ballet. ‘Impromp- 
tu’ and “March Carillon’ were dance 
solos presented by Marja Born. ‘Once 
Upon a Time’ was a series of ballets 
with soloists and ballet. It had an 
oriental atmosphere. The ‘Three Fanati- 
cisms’ were modernistic in style, pre- 
sented as ‘Repression’, ‘Depression’ and 
‘Obsession’. The middle one was a solo 
dance by Miss Biracree, and the others 
solos and ballet. Mr. Still’s ‘Summer- 
land’ was presented as a solo dance 
by Dorothy Tucker. ‘Play Ball!’, two 
scenes at a ball park with amusing por- 
trayal of a baseball team and various 
incidents on Ladies’ Day, was much 
enjoyed by the audience. 

During the festival, an exhibition of 
sculpture, painting, prints and drawings 
by the Art Fellowship of the Memorial 
Art Gallery, was on display in the Kil- 
bourn Hall promenade. The exhibition 
was dedicated to Dr. Hanson, and under 
the direction of Blanca Will, director 
of the Art Fellowship. 
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ORCHESTRAS 
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imaginative feeling. Miss Silva, Mr. Hain 
and Mr. Boyce likewise delivered their 
measures with understanding and in musi- 
cianly fashion. The singing of the com- 
bined choruses was imbued with a fine fer- 
vor. From the ‘Dies Irae’, that example 
of the passionate Italian temperament 
which at its worst is cheaply melodramatic 
and at its best, as in this music, a great 
and terrible canvas of the Judgment, to 
the final fugue, ‘Libera Me’, the per- 
formance was overwhelming by virtue of 
the conviction of utterance, the precision 
of tone and great masses of sound built up 
by the ensemble. It was a veritable tri- 
umph for Miss Brico, her players and the 
singers under her baton. ; 


National Orchestra Plays Giorni 
Symphony 
The National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor; soloists, Benno 
Rabinof, violinist; Philip Kaplan, flutist. 
Assistant conductors, Morris Watkins and 
John Barnett. Carnegie Hall, April 25, 


evening : 

Overture to ‘Coriolanus’............ Beethoven 
Lo ee ree Prokofieff 
Mr. Rabinof 
“A FER BOO oc cesntsacsscscecd Arthur Foote 


Mr. Kaplan 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro’ 


Mozart 

Symphony in D Minor........ Aurelio Giorni 
(First Performance) 

Overture to “Die Meistersinger’ .. Wagner 


Aurelio Giorni’s First Symphony had its 
first public performance upon this occa- 
sion. It is in the traditional four move- 
ments, opening with a Poco Adagio sec- 
tion, merging into an Allegro. It is tonal- 
ly conservative and melodic; the slow 
movement, Quasi Adagio is appealing and 
seemed upon first hearing to be the most 
directly and lucidly expressed of the four 
The Allegretto is  heavy-footed and 
throughout the composer seemed shackled 
by the weight of a full orchestra. The 
scoring prevented thematic ideas, which 
were manifold and for the most part of a 
genuinely inspirational order, from becom- 
ing clear. 

In the Finale of the last movement a 
climax, fff apparently, proved topheavy 
with brass and toppled with the weight of 
its own tone. Mr. Barzin’s conducting did 
not mitigate the overload but emphasized 
it to its own detriment. Yet Mr. Giorni’s 
symphony is bright with promise and 
further work in the symphonic form should 
bring its own salvation. The composer 
was present and received warm applause 
from the audience and orchestra. His 
work received excellent treatment at the 
hands of the Association players. 

Mr. Rabinof gave a brilliant account of 
Prokofieff’s enormously clever and empty 
Concerto. The technical difficulties that 
abound in every movement were overcome 
with ease and the breaking of a string 
in the last, which necessitated a change 
of instruments, did not disturb the violin- 
ist in the least, and after a brief pause 
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Benno Rabinof Aurelio Giorni 


the movement went on to a_ triumphant 
finale. Mr. Rabinof was recalled time and 
again to the platform. 

Philip Kaplan gave an excellent per- 
formance of the solo part in Foote’s melo- 
dious ‘A Night Piece’ which Morris Wat- 
kins conducted ably. After intermission 
Mr. Barnett led the Mozart Overture with 
notable vigor and precision, the role of 
conductor sitting easily and naturally upon 
him. The orchestra gave an excellent ac- 
count of itself in this, its final reckoning 
of the reason. W. 


Heifetz Plays with the NBC 
Orchestra at Benefit 


NBC Symphony, Artur Rodzinski, con- 
ductor. Soloist, Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, April 27, evening: 


ee ee Weber 

Concerto in D, No. 4 (K. 218).......... Mozart 
Mr. Heifetz 

‘Also Sprach Zarathustria’......... R. Strauss 

Concerto in G Mimor..........cccceeeess Bruch 
Mr. Heifetz 

Overture to ‘Fledermaus’........... J. Strauss 

‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’....J. Strauss 


This concert, given as a benefit for Aus- 
trian refugees, resulted in a full-fledged 
ovation for the soloist and the conductor. 
The superlative art of Mr. Heifetz asserted 
itself triumphantly in both of the concertos, 
differing though they do in style and feel- 
ing. The violinist’s playing of the Mozart 
work was of exquisite detail, though (per- 
haps due to limited rehearsal) there was 
not the most complete unanimity of tempi 
between soloist and orchestra. Luscious 
beauty of tone characterized the Bruch 
performance. 

Otherwise the program was a repetition 
of an earlier broadcast concert, already 
reviewed in these columns. The orchestra 
was at its singing best in the lyrical epi- 
sodes of the tone poem by Richard 
Strauss. 5. 


Barbirolli Conducts Last Student’s 
Concert 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, John 
Barbirolli conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 30, evening: 

‘Egmont’ Overture; Fifth Symphony 

Beethoven 

Symphony in D Minor..............00- Franck 

With sweeping virtuosity and intensity 
Mr. Barbirolli and his men brought this 
season’s series of Student’s Concerts to a 
close with a well-balanced program. The 
Franck Symphony is one of Mr. Barbirolli’s 
most masterly and finished interpretations. 
Into it he poured the golden tones of the 
orchestral strings and brass; he suffused 
the performance with the exultant rhapsody 
and mystical brooding of the score. The 
majestic main theme of the first movement 
was proudly set forth, and every strand 
of its development had what seemed a spe- 
cial significance. There was unflagging 
energy throughout, yet no forcing or 
stridence. And the whispering figures of 
strings and woodwinds in the second move- 
ment, with the poignant English horn 
melody, were played with subtle refine- 
ment. A whirlwind finale brought the con- 
ductor and the orchestra many rounds of 
applause. 

The Beethoven overture and symphony 
were played with forthright simplicity and 
rugged strength. This music did not seem 
so completely in Mr. Barbirolli’s vein as 
the Franck, but even where the attack 
was rough it had a compelling energy. 
Beethoven’s music will always remain 
astounding in the simplicity of his means 
of dramatic expression. Thus, at the end 


of the ‘Egmont’ overture and even of the 
Fifth Symphony he uses devices exploited 
by Rossini and others, but how differently ! 
The dazzling string passages were played 
with fierce intensity, and the end of the 
first half found Mr. Barbirolli and his 
listeners excited and presumably happy, as 
one should feel after Beethoven's music. 
The audience was large and enthusiastic. 


Wagner Excerpts Repeated at Final 
Philharmonic-Symphony Event 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, John 
Barbirolli conductor. Soloists, Marjorie 
Lawrence, soprano, and Charles Kullman, 
tenor. Carnegie Hall, May 1, afternoon: 


All-Wagner Program 

Overture to “The Flying Dutchman’ 

Scene 3, Act I, ‘Die Walkie’ 

Excerpts from ‘Gétterdammerung’: Siegfried’s 
Rhine-Journey; Funeral Music; Brinn- 
hilde’s Immolation. 

Closing its season, the orchestra drew 
a large audience, having the further attrac- 
tion of favorite Wagner excerpts and two 
excellent soloists. 

The ‘Flying Dutchman’ Overture, re- 
ceived a well-balanced performance and 
served well as an opening number. Both 
Miss Lawrence and Mr. Kullman sang well 
in the ‘Walkiire’ scene and earned a tu- 
mult of applause and many recalls. The 
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excerpts from ‘G6étterdammerung’ began 
with the announcement of the Fate Motive 
following the descent of the Norns and 
continued to the end of the scene. It was 
the best of the three excerpts given. In 
the other two, Mr. Barbirolli let the or- 
chestra get away from him and the result 
was a good deal of volume with but little 
clarity. Miss Lawrence sang the Immola- 
tion splendidly, though she was over- 
whelmed, now and then. It was a sincere 
and musicianly interpretation of one of 
Wagner’s most highly inspired — 
Monteux Returns to Lead the 
NBC Symphony 

NBC Symphony, Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor. Radio City, Studio 8H, April 30, 
evening : 

Beethoven 
.... Schumann 
— 


... Strauss 


Symphony No. 2....... 
‘Manfred’ Overture . 
‘La Peri’ . ye 
‘Don Juan’ ge _ 
With this concert, the NBC ensemble 
returned to the leadership of the musician 
who conducted the first three programs of 
its continuing series. Mr. Monteux achieved 
his happiest results in the Dukas “danced 
poem” which was projected with much at- 
tention to its silken details. Beethoven, 
Schumann and Strauss also fared well, the 
performance of ‘Don Juan’ being a stirring, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Songs’ of Many 
charming programs 
as “‘Events’’ in 
this season booked 
A complete list of re-engagements 


for 1938-39 resulted, and this time Eve Maxwell-Lyte will appear in “the 
States” as well. Tour now booking, December to March. 


LONDON TIMES 
She approaches the composite art 
of the “Diseuse” from the sure 
ground of inherent musical instincts. 
She is an accomplished singer and 
could give points to many a concert 
singer. 


Exclusive 
- - BARBIZON-PLAZA - - NEW YORK CITY 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


N. Y¥. WORLD TELEGRAM 
A talented English artist, Eve Max- 
well-Lyte falls into the classification 
of “Song Interpreter.” She does 
more than just sing a song, she acts 
it out with dramatic effectiveness. 


Direction 
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MUSIC: A New Cantata, Orchestral Works and Waltzes Issued 





A ‘SONG OF JAEL’, CANTATA 
WRITTEN BY MABEL DANIELS 


ROM Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poem 

‘Sisera’ Mabel Daniels has selected and 
arranged lines to serve as a text, preluded 
by a prologue taken from the Bible, for a 
cantata, ‘The Song of Jael’, which is now 
issued by J. Fischer 
& Bro. It is written 
for mixed _ chorus, 
soprano solo and or- 
chestra. 

The work consists 
of the prologue and 
three sections. The 
prologue, which is 
set mainly in chant 
form, describes the 
killing of Sisera by 
Jael, in fulfillment 
of Deborah’s proph- 
ecy, by the simple 
expedient of nailing 
his head to the 
ground while he was asleep, and it is fol- 
lowed by an extended section glorifying 
Jael for this act of patriotism. The prom- 
ise held out by the music in the prologue 
is scarcely fulfilled in this part, character- 
ized, as it is, by a somewhat mannered 
idiom. There follows a short Andante 
pastorale section proclaiming the advent 
of peace in Israel, and while the greater 
part of it is sung to the syllable “Ah” an 
impressive mood of peace and tranquil joy 
is created. 

The fourth section is the longest of all, 
occupying fully half the length of the work. 
It is a jubilant hymn of praise and is de- 
veloped with a convincing effect of spon- 
taneity, although more opulent choral so- 
nority might have been achieved for the 
purpose by splitting the different voice 
parts more. As in the other parts, the text 
here is open to criticism for the constant 
repetition of only a few phrases. Then 
such taxing demands are made upon the 
basses that a particularly strong baritone 
contingent will be required to insure the 
tonal volume demanded in the upper 
reaches of the bass part and especially on 
the E Flats above the staff on the final 
thrilling chord. As a whole, however, the 
work is well written and has marked in- 
dividuality of character. The performance 
time is given as twenty minutes. 





Mabel Daniels 


SHORT ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
BY AN ENGLISH COMPOSER 

HREE works for orchestra that adapt 

themselves readily to smaller groups 
than those for which they are primarily 
written come from an English composer 
whose name has not yet acquired a familiar 
ring on this side of the Atlantic, Arnold 
Foster, and the London firm of Stainer & 
Bell, represented here by the Galaxy Music 
Corporation. The novelties are an ‘Autumn 
Idyll’, a ballet entitled ‘Midsummer Eve’ 
and orchestral arrangements of Two Celtic 
Dances—a Welsh Dance and a Manx Dirk 
Dance. 

The ‘Autumn Idyll’, in which the wood- 
winds are conspicuous in bearing the 
melodic burden, is a poetically atmospheric 
composition in G minor of pronounced 
thematic charm, requiring only five minutes 
for performance. After an introductory 
figure given to the horn and clarinet, in 
turn, the oboe sings the opening theme of 
plaintive suggestion, to which it returns 


at the end, after a short contrasting inter- 
lude in C Minor, in the spirit of a vivacious 
dance. The scoring is for one flute, one 
oboe, one clarinet, one bassoon, one horn 
and strings and for the benefit of still 
smaller groups the composer suggests that 
both the clarinet and the horn may be 
dispensed with by re-allotting their parts, 
anu, further, thar by using an extra solo 
‘cello for the bassoon part the work may 
be played by flute, oboe and strings only, 
if need be. 

Both of the attractive Celtic Dances have 
been treated with fine judgment. Of the 
two the Welsh Dance is the more individual 
in. character, for which the Dorian mode, 
on which it is built, is largely responsible, 
but the Manx Dirk Dance, with its virile 
rhythm and the vital thrust of its line, 
forms an excellent contrast in mood and 
spirit. The first requires four minutes 
and the second, three. While scored for 
flutes, oboe, clarinets, bassoons, horns. a 
trumpet, a side drum and strings, these 
dances may also be performed, in accord- 
ance with prefatory directions, by strings 
only or strings and piano, and by almost 
any combination of instruments with violin 
and piano. 

‘Midsummer Eve’ abounds in engaging 
ballet music. Its action centers about a 
Medicine-Man who arouses groups of 
young men and girls to follow him through 
a maze of changing dance patterns. This 
choreography was invented by Douglas 
N. Kennedy for an English Ring Ballet, 
‘Five and Twenty’, that was danced to this 
music at the silver jubilee celebration of 
the English folk Dance and Song Society, 
but other choreographers are invited to 
invent their own choreography to the music. 
At the same time, as the foreword points 
out, the music is complete on the basis of 
its own design and may be played as a piece 
of symphonic ballet music on _ purely 
orchestral programs. Its fresh folk-music 
flavor gives it an immediate appeal as 
music, while its choreographical latitude 
makes it a valuable asset for dance groups. 

Suggestions are given here, too, for a 
reduced orchestra, while a special manu- 
script piano part is available the use of 
which makes a performance of the music 
by strings and piano feasible. The dura- 
tion time is given as fourteen minutes. 


NEW SETS OF WALTZES 
IN TRADITIONAL STYLE 

WO waltzes quite frankly traditional 

in style, and undoubtedly all the more 
appealing for that, come from the pen of 
Emma P. LaFreniere. One is entitled ‘In 
the Clouds’ and the other, ‘My Waltz’, and 
both are published by the Roy Music Com- 
pany. The more elaborate of the two is 
‘In the Clouds’, which is really a chain of 
four gracefully melodic waltzes connected 
by modulating interludes, the coda effecting 
a gradual retracing of steps back to the 
first one, now treated more brilliantly for 
the close. ‘My Waltz’ is also attractive 
tunefully and in its rhythmic swing, albeit 
the words supplied for the Trio waltz, from 
which the title is derived, are scarcely an 
asset. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 

FOR STRINGS AND HARP 

FrROM the English publishing house of 
Elkin & Co., represented here by the 

Galaxy Music Corporation, come two pieces 





by 


Introduced with great success 
by RICHARD BONELLI on the “Ford Hour” 


WITHIN MY HEART 


ERNO BALOGH 


Published in Two Keys— High and Med.-Low 
GALAxy Music Corp., 17 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 




















for a small orchestral group by Vincent 
Thomas entitled ‘Lady Margaret's Minuet’ 
and ‘Lady Mary’s Gigue’. Scored simply 
for strings and harp (or piano) and pub- 
lished under one cover, they form a pair of 
charming and well-contrasted pieces, the 
first slow and gracefully swaying, with 
an insinuatingly gracious line, while the 
gigue is racy and sharply rhythmic. Small 
groups of instrumentalists of modest tech- 
nical equipment will find both of them 
unusually gratful. An optional part for 
third violin to take the place of the viola 
if necessary is also provided. 


GODOWSKY ‘WALTZ-POEMS’ 
DEVELOP THE LEFT HAND 
pel piano ‘Waltz-Poems’ for left hand 
alone by Leopold Godowsky, composed 
at various times in recent years and in 
various places, have now been assem- 
b'ed and published in one volume, with 
a foreword by the 
composer, by Carl 
Fischer, Inc. It seems 
that the fifth of the 
set was written in 
Vienna, the second 
in Nice, and the re- 
maining four in 
Paris. 

“Treasured memo- 
ries recall this for- 
ever-gone, fragrant 
past of a vanished 
epoch”, writes Mr. 
Godowsky. “This 
volume is the out- 
come of such cher- 
ished reminiscences, which are idealized in 
moments of exalted awareness of trance- 
like reality. The approach to these trifles 
should be in sympathy with the mood I am 
trying to convey through these lines”. And 
he adds a whimsically modest plea, the 
ironical tinge of which cannot well elude 
his fellow-composers, “And may I request 
that my so carefully marked interpretative 
directions be given consideration ?”. 

Varying in length from two to eight 
pages, these waltzes are characterized by 
all of the eminent pianist-composer’s grace- 
ful melodic fluency and the familiar rhyth- 
mical and contrapuntal earmarks of his ex- 
pert craftsmanship. While not the most 
elaborate of the set, the most irresistibly 
appealing one is the fourth, in E Flat, a 
tender expression of nostalgia for old 
Vienna, embodying a mood to which Mr 
Godowsky has given poignant musical ut- 
terance in other forms heretofore. The 
more spirited sixth, in C, is undoubtedly 
the most brilliant of all, though not neces- 
sarily the most difficult, while the others, 
in G Flat, B Flat, G and A Fiat, represent 
different styles again. 

Rewarding to the pianist taking them in 
hand from the technical aspect alone, quite 
apart from the musical, these waltz-poems 
provide a substantial contribution to the 
slowly increasing literature of left-hand 
piano technic L. 





Leopold Godowsky 


a— BRIEFER MENTION —® 


Violin Teaching Material: 


Country Dance, Miniature Waltz by 
Wilson Manhire. Two attractive and use- 
ful first position pieces, with simple piano 
accompaniments (Schmidt). 


Piano Solo: 

‘Autumn Twilight’, by Ralph Federer 
An attractive three-page mood piece, 
warmly harmonized and not difficult (G 
Schirmer ). 

‘Purple Poppies’, ‘Cicada’, by Wesley 
LaViolette. A contrasting pair of interest 
ing short pieces in an individual idiom, The 
first is a one-page bit of tonal atmosphere 
of unusual harmonic feeling, while the 
characteristic ‘Cicada’ is a little three- 
page scherzo, an excellent study in light 
staccato (Carl Fischer, for De Paul Univ 
Press). 


Organ: 
Five Short Voluntaries, by Walter Web 
ber. A set of 


attractive and eminently 








usuable two-and three-page church pieces, 
for the most part simply written, with 
especially easy pedalling, only two having 
concrete titles: the second, ‘On a Theme 
from J. S. B.’, and the final Prelude on 
‘Innsbruck’. The fourth, an Allegretto in 
A, one of the most ingratiating, makes 
somewhat greater demands on finger 
facility than the others (London: Stainer 
& Bell. New York: Galaxy). 

‘Song of Triumph’, by Roland Diggle. 
A fine spirited piece suitable for either re- 
cital or church use, in G Minor, building up 
to a triumphantly climactic finale ending 
with the Tierce (G. Schirmer). 

Violin Solo: 

“Dance of the Russian Peasant’, Romance, 
‘Danse Russe’, ‘Slavonic Fantasy’, ‘Banjo 
Eyes’, by Dave Rubinoff. Five elaborately 
worked out and difficult pieces with pre- 
dominantly Slavic material. The melodious 
Romance offers an excellent opportunity 
for rich sonorities, while the “Dance of the 
Russian Peasant’, the ‘Slavonic Fantasy’ 
and the ‘Danse Russe’, recalling the Liszt 
rhapsodies in their effective use of folk- 
music and in their formal design in sec- 
tions of sharply contrasted rhythm and 
mood, are studded with spiccati, pizzicati 
and other violinistic devices that make for 
scintillating brilliance. ‘Banjo Eyes’ is 
more frankly popular and somewhat less 
dificult than the others (Carl Fischer). 


Impromptu, by Wilson Manhire. An 
essentially grateful three-page Allegro 
moderato with a suavely shaped and 


warmly ingratiating melodic line, in tradi- 
tional mould, none the less worthwhile for 
being slightly reminiscent in places (Lon- 
don: Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 


Ln 
= NEW MUSIC RECEIVED © 


Choral Music (Secular) 
Mixed Voices (4 parts): 

“Will ye no come back again?’ and ‘Leezie 
Lindsay’, traditional Scottish songs arr. for un- 
accompanied chorus, the second with tenor solo, 
by Arthur Warrell; ‘Here's a health unto His 
Majesty’. melody by Saville (1650). arr. by Les- 
lie Woodgate: “Go, Lovely Rose’, by A. Barkus 
(London: Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy) 

‘Mother’, by Oley Speaks, arr. by Carl Deis; 
‘The Farmer's Daughters’, traditional English 
tune, arr. by Gerrard Williams; love my 
love’, Cornish folksong, arr. by G. T. Holst (G 
Schirmer ) 

‘In Silent Night’, Suabian folksong. as _ har- 
monized by Brahms, arr. by Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, with English version of text by Alfred 
Marlhom (Flammer). 

Men's Voices (2 parts): 

“Gruppe aus dem Tartarus’, by Schubert, arr 
with tenor and bass singing an octave apart 
throughout, with both English and German texts 
(London: Oxford. New York: C. Fischer). 

“Messmates’, by L. G. Newton, for equal 
voices (London: Stainer & Bell. New York 
Galaxy). 

‘The Song of the Tub’, by John Tobin, words 


from Judge Parry's ‘Katawampus and Krab’. 
humorous (London: Curwen. New York: G. 
Schirmer). 


‘The Captain of the Pinafore’. from Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s ‘Pinafore’, arr. by Gladys Pitcher 
( Birchard). 

Women’s Voices (2 parts): 

“The Wanderer’s Song’, by W. H. Ibberson 
(London: Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 

“Waltzing Matilda’, Australian song, melody 
by Marie Cowan, arr. by Thomas Wood (Lon- 
don: Oxford. New York: C. Fischer). 

“Cradle Song’, by Mozart, arr. with descant by 
Maurice Jacobson, English words by Irene Gass; 
‘April’, by Harry Brook, words by Irene Gass; 
‘Suo-Gan’, Old Welsh slumber-song, arr. by W. 


$s. G n Williams, with English words by H 
I. Be (London: Curwen. New York: G. 
Schirmer) 


“To Daffodils’, by Haydn Morris, words hy 
Herrick (Schmidt). 

Unison Voices: 

‘A Sailor's Ditty’, by Heller Nicholls, with 
18th century words; ‘Sir Nicholas Knocke’, hu- 
morous, by Montague Ewing (London: Elkin. 
New York: Galaxy). 

“Ye Who Can | a air of Mozart's “Voi 
che sapete’ used with words by J. Michael Diack 
(London: Paterson. New York: C. Fischer). 

‘The Pediar’s Caravan’, by Dora White: 
‘Spring Is Here’ and ‘Peep o'Day’, by Walter 
Trinder; Schubert's “To Music’ and “The Fisher- 
maiden" and Brahms’s “The Blacksmith’. arr 
with English words. by L. G. Newton; ‘Never 
Say Fail’, by Alfred Redhead: ‘The Silver 
Buckle’, by Arnold Richardson, poem by Walter 
de la Mare; “Cake and Sack’ and ‘Tired Tim’, 
by F. T. Durrant, poems by Walter de la Mare: 
“Bunches of Grapes’. by Gladys Taylor, poem by 
Walter de la Mare: ‘A Coronation Song’, by F 
T. Durrant: ‘Roll Along. Spring’, by Leslie 
Cochran; “Wanderthirst’", “Messmates’ and ‘The 
Little Brook’, by Leonard G. Newton (London: 
Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 
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PHILADELPHIANS END 
BALTIMORE VISITS 


Ormandy Conducts Beethoven, 
Bach and Ravel Works with 
Thomas as Soloist 


BaALTIMoRE, May 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy closed its local series of concerts 
on April 6. Excellent readings of the 
Bach Toccata in C, transcribed by Leo 
Weiner, the Beethoven Seventh and the 
familiar ‘Bolero’ of Ravel were heard. 
John Charles Thomas was _ soloist. 
Singing the ‘Eri Tu’ from Verdi's 
‘Masked Ball’, a group of songs and 
Massenet’s ‘Salome’ aria he aroused en- 
thusiasm. 

The concluding program of the Wom- 
en’s String Symphony marking the 
close of its second season of concerts 
under the able direction of Stephen 
Deak on April 26 at the Peabody Insti- 
tute had as its feature the initial hear- 
ing of Eldon Basney’s ‘Fantasia,’ scored 
for piano, tympani, tamtam and _ the 
usual strings, and included works by 
Purcell, Dunhill, Glinka, Bizet and Si- 
belius. The new work by Mr. Bas- 
ney, a scholarship holder at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, is a 
creditable score in which the youthful 
composer has attained many striking 
effects of interest. Mr. Deak has drilled 
his players ably and each interpretation 
was marked by tasteful phrasing and 
contrast. i on 








Courboin and Bibb at Peabody Summer 
School 

Battimore, May 5.—Charles Marie 
Courboin, organist, and Frank Bibb, 
voice teacher and coach, have been en- 
gaged as instructors for the Summer 
School of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. The session will begin on 
June 27 and last six weeks until Aug. 
6. Instruction in all grades and branches 
of music will be offered. 





Gertrude Borzi Appears in Washington 

WasHIncton, D. C., May 
Gertrude Borzi, American soprano, was 
soloist at the Shoreham Hotel on April 
5 at a luncheon given by the seventy- 
third Congressional Club in honor of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


5.— 






















WHAT EVERY SINGER 


SHOULD KNOW 
by 


MILLIE RYAN 


A practical little book with a “Hint 
and Help” on every page, and in- 
estimable advice to the young artist 
and to those who contemplate the 
study of voice culture. Contains the 
photographs of some of the world’s 
greatest artists as well as fifty in- 
valuable exercises for the singer who 
aspires to true artistry. 


Price, $1.25 

Your Dealer, or 
CARL FISCHER, Inc 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON SPring 7-0900 CHICAGO 
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THREE ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN PROVIDENCE 


Leps Conducts Last of Local 
Series—Boston and Brown- 
Pembroke Players Heard 


PRovIDENCE, May 5.—The Providence 
Symphony concluded its seventh season 
with a concert in the Metropolitan The- 
atre on March 22. A special feature was 








©Bachrach 
Dr. Wassili 
Providence Symphony 


Leps, Conductor of the 


provided by the appearance of Hans 
Wiener and his Dance Group in a 
choreographic performance of the Mus- 
sorgsky-Ravel ‘Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion’ on the second half of the program. 

The ten pictures of the Suite were 
given artistic visual representation and 
the large audience was obviously de- 
lighted. The purely symphonic portion 
of the program brought the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Fantasy of Tchaikovsky, excerpts 
from the same composer’s ‘Nutcracker’ 
Suite, Glinka’s Overture to ‘Russlan and 
Ludmilla’, and ‘The Bee’ by Pavel 
$ytovetzski, a member of the violin sec 
tion of the orchestra. Dr. Wassili Leps 
conducted the program and responded 
to frequent applause, as did the dancers 
and Mr. Bytovetzski. 

In the beautiful setting provided by 
the annual Flower Show, the Providence 
Symphony, under Dr. Leps, gave a 
“Pop” Concert in the Rhode Island 
Auditorium on April 24. The ‘Indian 
Rhapsody’ by Curtis and the ‘Rhumba’ 
from McDonald’s Symphony were wel- 
come novelties. 

The Boston Symphony made its fifth 
appearance this season when it gave a 
concert in the Metropolitan Theatre on 
April 5. Dr. Koussevitzky chose fa- 
miliar material for this program, open- 
ing with the first Symphony of Bee- 
thoven and proceeding to the two ‘Noc- 
turnes’ of Debussy and the First Sym- 
phony of Brahms. This two hundred 
and forty-sixth concert of the orchestra 
in this city was enthusiastically received 
by a large audience. 

The Brown-Pembroke Orchestra, 
under A. R. Coolidge, and with Roland 
\. Hueston as clarinet soloist, gave its 
third concert in Faunce Theatre on 
April 21. Mr. Hueston was heard in 
the Concertino for clarinet and orchestra 
by Weber. Other works were the Alle 
gretto from Beethoven’s Seventh Sym 
phony, ‘Festival Overture on Luther’s 
Hvmn’ by Nicolai, ‘Chester’ by William 
Billings, Andante from the Symphony 
‘A Night in the Tropics’, by Gottschalk- 
Maganini, ‘Indian Invocation’ from ‘Na- 


toma’ by Herbert, ‘Sheep and Goat 
Walkin’ to the Pasture’ by David Guion, 
and Prelude from ‘Suite Ancienne’ by 
Hadley. ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS 
MEET IN LINCOLN 


State Association Holds Annual 
Three Day Convention, with 
Lectures and Music 


LincoLn, NeB., May 5.—The annual 
session of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ 
Association opened at the Lincoln Hotel 
on April 27. Sigma Alpha Iota was 
hostess for an association luncheon in 
the Venetian Room of the hotel, with 
a musical program given by Constance 
Baker and Mrs. Paul Gillan. Lenore 
Burkett VanKirk, president, was in the 
chair and introduced Edwin Hughes of 
New York, who was in Lincoln as spe- 
cial lecturer on piano playing and teach- 
ing methods during the three days of 
the convention. Mr. Hughes also gave 
illustrated lectures upon ‘Essentials of 
Beautiful Playing’, ‘Classic Repertoire 








for the Lower Grades’, and ‘Modern 
Repertoire for the Lower Grades’. 
Other speakers were Mrs. Lillian 


Helms Polley, who talked on ‘Ideals for 
the Child Voice’; and Fern Ammon of 
Lincoln, and Martin Bush of Omaha, 
who discussed ‘Theory for the Young 
Student and Its Relation to Per- 
formance’. A _ formal reception fol- 
lowed in the ball room in the evening, 
with a program of works of Bach and 
Vivaldi played by the Lincoln String 
Orchestra, Dorothy Holcomb, conduc- 
tor. 

Emanuel Wishnow of the executive 
board presided at the Friday morning 
session, assisted by Henry Cox of 
Omaha. Following Mr. Hughes was a 
panel discussion of organ music and 
organ teaching, led by Donald Kettering 
and Wilbur Chenoweth of Lincoln, and 
a forum concerning violin techniques, 
led by Emanuel Wishnow, Henry Cox, 
August Molzer of Lincoln, Geralyn 
Walrath Bennett of Weslyn University 
and Richard Duncan of Hastings Col- 
Walrath Bennett of Weslyan University 
and Richard Duncan of Hastings Col 
lege. Following this a splendid perform- 
ance of the Schumann Quintet was given 
by a group of nine artists, Frances Mor- 
ley, Valerita Callen Larimer, Mrs. Ben 
nett, Ethel Owen, Marjorie Smith, Mrs. 
August Molzer, Jane Welch, Lilian 
Fiche, and Bettie Zabriske. 

A most interesting demonstration of 
music in its relation to the dance was 
given on Friday afternoon by Mrs. 
Flavia Waters Champ and her pupils, 
followed by an illustrated talk on the 
same subject by Claudia Moore of the 
Universitv of Nebraska. This preceded 
a piano forum. Talks were given on 
special topics as follows: “The Approach 
to the Piano’ by Alice Davis Berryman; 
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‘Does Modern Music Require a Special 
Technique?’ by Arthur Byler; ‘Modern 
Music for Children’ by Hazel Gertrude 


Kinscella; and ‘Musical Education 
versus Piano Instruction’ by Cecil 
Berryman. A brief concert of two- 


piano music by Muriel Jones, Pauline 
Slonecker, Hilda Chowins and Rita 
Thomas True, brought the musical pro- 
gram of the day to a close. 

The convention dinner was held on 
Friday evening when Mr. Hughes 
talked upon “The Music Bills Now Be- 
fore Congress’. A special concert, pre- 
sented by those tournament entrants 
who had won the rating of outstanding 
in ability, followed the dinner. 

Superintendent M. C. Lefler of the 
Lincoln City Schools addressed the ses- 
sion on Saturday morning. The Ne- 
braska Wesleyan Male A_ Cappella 
Chorus under Oscar Bennett sang. 

Delta Omicron was hostess for the 
noon luncheon, with music furnished 
by Mrs. Ryle Danielson, William Miller, 
Mrs. Carol Lemons, and Maude Gutz- 
mer. The afternoon session was again 
given over to panel discussion, Howard 
I. Kirkpatrick, Director of University 
of Nebraska School of Music; Alice 
Musselman of Omaha; G. H. Stech of 
Peru, and Edith L. Robbins, presiding 
at the vocal music meeting; and the 
same group, assisted by Donald Ket- 
tering, Oscar Bennett, Leonore Burkett 
Van Kirk, leading discussion of choral 
music problems. 

At three a choral concert was given 
by members of the local Musical Art 
Club. The important event of the eve- 
ning was the piano festival, in which 
over 400 pianists and more than a 
thousand singers participated. Conduc- 
tors were Floyd Robbins. Earnest Har- 
rison, Helen Stowell and Hugh Range- 
ler 

At the closing session officers for the 
coming year were elected: Edith May 
Miller of Omaha, president; and Martha 
Bush, vice-president. The secretary- 
treasurer will be chosen by the Board. 
Omaha will be the next meeting place. 

H. G. KInsceiria 
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A GUEST ALFREDO SINGS IN ‘TRAVIATA’ 
Sydney Rayner, Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, While on a Short Vacation, Was Guest 
Artist in the Louisiana State University's Seventh Presentation of ‘Traviata’ on April 2. 
During a Three-Hour Rehearsal He Confers with Pasquale Amato, Artistic Director: Left to 
Right, Mr. Amato, Mr. Rayner's Son, Eric; Mr. Rayner, Frances Greer, Who Sang Violetta, 
and Louis Hasselmans 


University, La., May 5.—More than 
7,000 persons heard Louisiana State 
University’s eight presentations of 
Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’, which was given 
seven times in Baton Rouge and once 
in New Orleans as the ninth opera 
season of the University. The New 
Orleans performance, a featured event 
of the Spring Fiesta, was given in the 
Municipal Auditorium on March 22. 

Sydney Rayner, on a brief vacation 
with his family, offered his services for 
the performance on April 2, and sang 


the role of Alfredo with the student 
group. “Traviata’ was the fifth opera to 
be given under the artist directorship of 
Pasquale Amato during his three years 
as head of the voice department and 
director of opera. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted all performances. Dr. H. W. 
Stopher served as general director. 

Frances Greer, Katherine Landry, 
Carmen Gagliardi, Marion Giddens, 
Richard Holtzclaw, E. Lyndon and Vir- 
ginia Gaines were student singers in the 
chief roles. 





One of America’s great institu- 
tions of music, the Eastman 
School offers courses in all 
branches of music — instru- 
mental, choral, voice, theory, 
composition, harmony, educa- 
tion, languages, psychology, etc. 
—for the degrees of B.M., 
M.A. in Music, M.M. and 
Ph.D. in Music. Affiliation with 
the University of Rochester pro- 
vides additional opportunities 
for study in the liberal arts and 
sciences. 


Moderate Tuition 


Partly because of the endow- 
ment provided by George East- 
man, the tuition and other 
expenses are moderate. Student 
Aid funds are available for 
qualified students. 


Complete Facilities 
In physical equipment the School 
is unusually well supplied — a 


library of 35,000 volumes, 196 








UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director—RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


practice pianos, 18 organs, re- 
cording equipment, etc. 
Performances 


Frequent opportunity for per- 
formance is provided by regular 
concerts, recitals, and broad- 
casts by the Eastment Orchestra 
band, ensembles and chorus. 


Placement Bureau 


The School’s Placement Bureau 
has had a gratifying success 
in securing professional and 
teaching positions for graduates 
and students. 


Summer Session 
June 27 - July 30, 1938 
Fall Session 
Opens September 20, 1938 
Due to a strictly limite d enroll- 
ment early registration is ad- 
vised. For information and 


catalogs, address Arthur H. 
Larson, Secretary-Registrar, 
Eastman School of Music, 


Rochester, N. Y. 








MINNEAPOLIS HAILS 
ALL-WAGNERCONCERT 


Mitropoulos Conducts Players 
with Melchior, List and 
Traubel as Soloists 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 5.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony’s season culminated in 
a Wagner program at the last Friday 
concert in Northrop auditorium. An 
epilogue consisted of a final “pop” pro- 
gram devoted to Wagner and Mozart, 
and a special St. Paul concert in the 
municipal auditorium. 

Under Dimitri Mitropoulos, who con- 
ducted as usual from memory, the or- 
chestra and three soloists, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Helen Traubel and Emanuel List, 
presented a concert version of the 
first act from ‘Die Walkiire’, a perfor- 
mance of great brilliance and dramatic 
vitality. All three were in fine voice, 
bringing authority and superb artistry 
to their roles. 

Artists and conductor were recalled 
again by a demonstrative audience at the 
conclusion of the act. The program also 
offered Mr. Melchior in ‘Lohengrin’s 
Narrative’, the ‘Forge Song’ from 
‘Siegfried’, and “Tannhauser’s Pilgrim- 
age’, all heroically sung. A luminous 
version of ‘Wotan’s Farewell’ and the 
‘Magic Fire’ scene from ‘Die Walktre’ 
concluded the program. 


‘Walkiire’ Scene Repeated 


The ‘Walkiire’ scene was repeated for 
the Sunday audience, with even greater 
smoothness and fluency, and Emanuel 
List was heard in several solos. The St. 
Paul concert came the day after, and the 
season’s concert work ended the same 
week with a young people’s concert and 
a trip to Northfield, Minn., where the 
symphony played an engagement in re- 
turn for the St. Olaf’s Choir’s appear- 
ance with the orchestra in Minneapolis. 

The San Carlo Opera Company pre- 
sented a short season of five operas, 
‘Aida’, ‘Faust’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’. Singers heard 
in prominent roles included Bianca Sa- 
roya, Maru Castagna, Aroldo Lindi, 
Mostyn Thomas, Harold Kravitt, Leola 
Turner, Dimitri Onofrei, Mario Valle, 
Charlotte Bruno, Natale Cervi, Virginia 
Pemberton, Lucille Meusel, and Stefan 
Kozakevich. 

Giovanni Martinelli was heard in a 
song recital in St. Paul under auspices 
of the St. Paul Concert Association, giv- 
ing a generous program that ranged 
from arias to art songs. The Apollo 
Club, male singing organization, pre- 
sented its final program of the year, 
with Vivian della Chiesa, soprano, mak- 
ing a very favorable impression as guest 
soloist. 

Among recent interesting choral 
events have been the Bach B Minor 
Mass sung by the University of Minne- 
sota Bach society under Donald Fer- 
guson, and concerts by the Gustavus 
Adolphus and Concordia College choirs. 
John M. Kuypers, head of music at 
Hamline University, again conducted 
the Minnesota Symphony (federal pro- 
ject), with success, while Walther 
Pfitzner and John Verrall, both of the 
University faculty, collaborated in the 
Mozart E Flat Concerto for two pianos. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 





Igor Gorin Sings in Albany 
ALBANY, May 5.—Igor Gorin, bari 
tone, appeared as guest soloist with the 
chorus of the Monday Musical Club on 
April 22. He sang operatic excerpts, 
folksongs and ballads, and concert 


songs. The chorus of seventy voices 
was conducted by Elmer Tidmarsh. 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES ITS SEASON 





Twenty Subscription Concerts, ‘Pop’ 
Programs Led by Sevitzky— 
New Soloists Listed 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 5.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, con- 
ductor, has completed a successful sea- 
son of ten pairs of concerts, on Friday 
afternoons, and Saturday nights plus 
five capacity ‘Pop’ concerts, five out-of 
town concerts and several concerts ar- 
ranged especially for children. Mr. 
Sevitzky brought a number of new 
works by American and European com- 
posers to their first local hearing. 

The artists engaged for the season 
1938-’39 are Dalies Frantz, pianist, Dec. 
2 and 3; Mischa Elman, violinist, on 
Jan. 6, 7; Lauritz Melchior, tenor, on 
Jan. 20, 21; Gaspar Cassado, ’cellist, on 
Feb. 17, 18; Margaret Halstead, so 
prano, on March 3, 4, and Josef Hof 
mann, pianist, on March 17, 18. Ferdi 
nand Schaefer, conductor emeritus, will 
conduct on Feb. 3, 4. 

a 





Nino Martini Resumes Tour After 
Injury 

Nino Martini, tenor of the Metropoli 
tan Opera, whose injury in a train 
wreck near Hudson, N. Y., recently 
forced him to cancel engagements in 
Denver and Youngstown, left New 
York to resume his tour in Montreal on 
\pril 24. He will sail on May 28 for 
Europe, returning in the fall to this 
country. 

Myrtle Leonard Returns to America 

Myrtle Leonard, contralto formerly 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
returned from a European tour on April 
23. She had appeared in Berlin, Prague, 
Vienna and Salzburg. Miss Leonard 
left for California soon after her arrival 
to fulfill concert engagements. 
Lhevinnes Play for Haarlem ~ Philhar- 

monic Society 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, pianists, 
gave a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on April 21, under the auspices of the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, in its 
regular series. 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 27 to AUGUST 6 


Staff of eminent European and 
American Masters, including: 


Frank Bibb 

Wilmer Bartholomew 

Charles Courboin Howard R. Thatcher 

Frank Gittelson Mabel Thomas 
Reinald Werrenrath 








Carlotta Heller 
Pasquale Tallarico 


Credits may be offered toward both the Peabody 
Teacher's Certificate and the B. Mus. Degree. 


By special arrangement with the Johns Hopkins 


University. credits in certain branches may be offered 
toward its B. 8S. Degree 


Tuition: $20 to $35, according to study 
Circulars Mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being made 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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CHAMBER RECITALS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 





Works by Local Composers 
Given—Choral Groups 
Are Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—In a De- 
bussy-Ravel program in the Philadel- 
phia Music Center on April 24 Lynn 
Wainwright, harpist, was soloist; Ruth 
Freiberg, soprano, with Ruth Joseph at 
the piano, offered songs by both com- 
posers; and Paul Erfer and Florence 
Asbell, appeared as duo-pianists in 
Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ Suite. In late 
April, a group played music for various 
wind ensembles in Casimir Hall with 
Marcel Tabuteau as director. 

Manuscript music by young Philadel- 
phia composers in the Art Alliance on 
April 26 included two movements from 
Robert Elmore’s String Quartet in 
C-Sharp Minor; songs and piano works 
by Anita Gans; excerpts from a piano 
sonata by Jeanne Behrend; a Piano 
Trio in E Minor by Ruth Oehler, and 
other works by Henry Sang and Bruce 
Beach. 

Works by Feruccio Busoni were 
played by Michael Zadora and Eduard 
Steuermann in Goodhart Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College, on May 3, under the 
auspices of the recently formed Busoni 
Society. A fine viola recital won 
plaudits for Gabriel Braverman in the 
Philadelphia Music Center on May 1, 
the program listing Reger’s Suite in 
D, tor viola alone; Ernest Bloch’s 
Suite, and a Brahms sonata. 

Anne Simon, contralto, and Vernon 
Hammond, pianist, with Charlton 
Lewis Murphy, violinist, as assisting 
artist, gave a joint recital in the Bar- 
clay on April 28. Joseph Schwarz, 
pianist, disclosed virtuosity in a recital 
in the Settlement Music School on April 
27. The same evening Sherman Frank, 
talented twelve-year-old pianist, ap- 
peared in Ethical Culture Society audi- 
torium. 

Spalding in Recital 


Albert Spalding played in the Acad- 
emy of Music on April 25. Brahms’s 
Sonata in D Minor was splendidly set 
forth. Noteworthy also was Chausson’s 
“Poéme”. Guy Marriner, pianist, ap- 
peared in the Franklin Institute on 
April 24. Edna Brooks, soprano, as- 
sisted by Florence Maguire, pianist, 
gave a recital of “Songs for Children” 
in the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy on April 23. The 
first performance of a two-piano suite 
by Paul Nordoff increased the interest 
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of a concert by Maria Ezermann Drake 
and Allison R. Drake in Ethical Culture 
Society auditorium on April 21. 

A talk on the harp by Dorothy John- 
stone Baseler, and a musical program 
by Mrs. Baseler; Emily Stoke Hagar, 
soprano; Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianist ; 
Ralph Schaeffer, violinist, and Delphine 
Desio, ’cellist, were given at a meeting 
of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Association in Presser Auditorium on 
April 20. 

The Orpheus Club, with Alberto Bim- 
boni conducting, and Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann as accompanist, was heard by a 
large and appreciative audience in the 
Academy of Music on April 27. A 
choral festival in Irvine Auditorium, 
University of Pennsylvania, on April 26, 
presented several choirs (men and 
boys) from the Philadelphia area, in 
connection with the Cultural Olympics 
of the University School of Education. 
The Pennsylvania Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists aided. The 
Symphonic Male Choir, a recently or- 
ganized group conducted by Gustav 
Rosser sang in Ethical Culture Society 
Hall on April 25. The local Savoy 
Company gave Gilbert and Sullivan ex- 
cerpts at a concert in the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum Auditorium on 
April 20. John A. Thoms conducted. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 


BOSTON HEARS SAYAO 








Brazilian Soprano Offers Recital— 
Civic Symphony Led by Wagner 
Boston, May 5.—One of the out- 

standing recitals of the season in Jordan 

Hall has been that of Bidu Sayao, the 

Brazilian soprano who captured her 

Boston audience when she recently ap- 

peared in this city with the Metropolitan 

Opera Association. Expertly assisted at 

the piano by Paul Ulanowsky, the young 

singer offered an exacting program of 
songs and arias with ease and with 
great charm. Her singing of the aria 

‘Io son L’umile ancella’ from Cilea’s 

opera ‘Adriana Lecouvreur’ placed her 

in the front rank of interpreters. 

In Jordan Hall on April 27, the Bos- 
ton Civic Symphony, Joseph Wagner 
conducting, gave its second and final 
concert of the season, with Susan Wil- 
liams (Lunn) assisting in the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Piano Concerto Op. 30 in C 
Sharp Minor. Other items on the pro- 
gram were the Beethoven Overture to 
‘Egmont’, a first performance of Spencer 
Norton’s arrangement of a Bach Prel- 
ude, Canzona and Fugue, a first per- 
formance of “The Death of the Dwarf’ 
from Joseph Wagner’s ‘The Birthday 
of the Infanta’, and the Boellmann Sym- 
phony in F, Op. 24. G. M. S. 


Choir School Creates 
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New Department 





The Roth String Quartet, Feri Roth, Jeno Antal, Ferenc Molnar and Janos 
Schulz, Who Will Have Charge of the Newly-Created Chamber Music 
Department 


Princeton, N. J., May 5.—The West- 
minster Choir School, Dr. John F. Wil- 
liamson, president, has created a new 
department of chamber music which will 


be under the direction of Feri Roth and 
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Boston Symphony Closes 
(Continued from page 12) 
or so it is hoped by those who arranged 
the recording. 

The performance was a fine achieve- 
ment for chorus and soloists. Those 
familiar with the score will recall that 
it is particularly cruel to the sopranos, 
demanding a continued high tessitura. 

Fortunately, the choral forces were of 
sufficiently large numbers, so that the 
volume of sound was for the most part 
adequate, but more than once, the listener 
was moved to question the result of the 
performance upon untrained voices. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s leaning toward the the- 
atrical almost got the better of him 
at times. Yet the performance had its 
moments, and one should not, possibly, 
be super-critical, since it is not often 
that this stupendous work of Bee- 
thoven’s comes to performance in this 
city. 

Of the soloists, the honors went to 
Mmes. Vreeland and Meisle, each of 
whom gave a distinguished perform- 
ance. Messrs. Priebe and Harrell sang 
well. The large audience gave the per- 


other members of the Roth String Quar- 
tet, Jeno Anatal, Ferenc Molnar and 
Janos Scholz. The Quartet will give 
regular recitals throughout the school 
year. 

formers an ovation at the conclusion of 
the work, with Dr. Koussevitzky gen- 
erously presenting Archibald T. Davi- 
son and Mr. Woodworth as co-partners 
in the presentation. 

Grace May Stutsman 


Philadelphia Chamber Simfonietta 
Offers Novelties 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta, 
Fabien Sevitzky conducting, in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Ballroom on April 20 
gave the first local performance of Anis 
Fuleihan’s interesting Concerto for 
piano and string orchestra with the 
composer as soloist. A first perform- 
ance anywhere introduced two chorale- 
preludes, ‘Now All the Woods Are 
Sleeping’ and ‘All Glory, Laud, and 
Honor’, by Frances McCollin, Phila- 
delphia composer. Credited with a first 
American performance was an enjoyable 
‘Simple Symphony’ by E. B. Britten. 
The Simfonietta gave its annual chil- 
dren’s concert in the same auditorium 
on April 30. W.E. S. 
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Master Classes in Chicago, June 20 to July 5, inclusive 
CLASS. PRIVATE LESSONS 
Two Scholarship Awards 


THE PADGITT STUDIOS 
431 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


ARTIST CLASS, AUDITOR 


Address Registrar 
‘Phone Harrison 6546 


Mr. Rosenthal is under the management of NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, RCA Building, New York 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS PIANIST 
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Moriz Rosenthal to Hold 


Master Classes in Chicago 


Pianist 
Auditor Groups for Four-Week Term 
Cuicaco, May 5.—Moriz Rosenthal, 

noted pianist, will conduct a summer 

master class in Chicago from June 20 

to July 5. He will hold both artist 





Moriz Rosenthal 


and auditor classes and in addition will 
teach privately. 

For more than sixty-five years the 
distinguished pianist has been concertiz- 
ing in all parts of the world. He was 
born in Lemberg-Poland, and made his 
first concert appearance at the age of 
ten. At the age of fourteen he made his 
first European tour, and in 1888 came to 
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NICHOLAS 
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Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


CONCERT—OPERA—RADIO | 


Management: Leading Attractions, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New 
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America for the first time, making his 
debut on Nov. 13 with Fritz Kreisler, 
a promising fourteen-year-old violinist, 
as assisting artist. On Nov. 13 of this 
year Mr. Rosenthal will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entry into the 
concert field in America. 

The Padgitt Studios are bringing Mr. 
Rosenthal to Chicago for the master 
classes, all of which will be held in Au- 
ditorium recital hall, instead of the reg- 
ular studios. M. McL. 


BLUE HILL TROUPE HEARD 
IN OPERETTA FAVORITES 


‘Pinafore’ and ‘Trial by Jury’ Have 
Creditable Performances at 
Heckscher Theatre 
The Blue Hill Troupe, an amateur 
organization of almost professional 
calibre, which specializes in Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, presented ‘H. M. S. 
Pinafore’ and ‘Trial by Jury’ in the 
Heckscher Theatre on the evenings of 
April 27, 28 and 29, under the baton 

of Edmond W. Rickett. 

The cast of the first opera included 
Walter E. Johnson as Sir Joseph Por- 
ter; George S. Steele as Captain Cor- 
coran; John Jay Schieffelin as Rafe 
Rackstraw; Charles Baker Hester as 
Dick Deadeye, and F. Leighton Meserve 
as Bill Bobstay. Josephine was im- 
personated by Virginia Bartow; Little 
suttercup by Elsie K. Powell, Jr., and 
Hebe by Lois Lindon Schieffelin. In 


the lesser roles were Armistead Fitz- 
hugh, Ruth Tucker and Anna Grace 
Lind. 


In the second opera, Chandler Cud 
lipp was the Judge; Carolyn Judson the 
Plaintiff; James H. Blauvelt, the De- 
fendant and Ashley Chanler the Coun 
sel for the Defendant. The other roles 
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were assumed by John C. Jay, Joseph 


H. Holmes, Jr., and Carolyn M. 
Holmes. 

Both works received careful per- 
formances and there was some very 


good singing from both principals and 
chorus. The audience was enthusiastic 
throughout the evening. The dramatic 
director was Benjamin T. Hoogland. 
Both stage settings were artistic and 
well carried out, and the setting of the 
poop of the Pinafore at an angle, solved 
a problem that has vexed many a pro- 
ducer of this opera. H. 


‘SUN DANCE’ PRESENTED 
BY LIGHT OPERA GUILD 


John Hand Conducts New York 
Performances of Indian Opera 
by William F. Hanson 


Described as “a romantic American In- 
dian opera”, “The Sun Dance’, with music 
by William F. Hanson, was presented at 
the Broadway Theatre on April 27 and 28 
by the New York Light Opera Guild, of 
which John Hand is director. Mr. Hand 
conducted. The composer, who is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity at Provo, Utah, was present. He 
has to his credit two other operas, “‘Tam- 
Man-Nacup’ and ‘The Bleeding Heart of 
Timpanogas’, the latter having had its first 
performance at Brigham Young University 
just a year ago. 

‘The Sun Dance’, an earlier work, also 
has been given at the University. It is 
built around two Indian rituals, one a war 
dance, the other the sun dance from which 
the opera takes its name. Mr. Hanson’s 
researches in Indian music enabled him to 
write idiomatically for these dances, which 
provide the work with its two most effec- 
tive scenes. Unfortunately, his is a patch- 
work score, mingling the ethnological with 
the popular. Old-fashioned comic opera 
has been taken as a model, with the result 
that the characters lack validity and life 
of their own. Much of the time they sing 
the equivalent of tunes by Johann Strauss 
or Victor Herbert, the composer having 
shown more facility than discrimination or 
originality in cramming his score full of 
tunes—solos, duets, choruses—many of 
which have a familiar ring. 

For the dances the representation made 
use of several Indians and in the cast was 








the bass known as Chief Yolache. Other 
singers enlisted were Joan Raffa, Erika 
Zaranova, Romolo di_ Spirito, Floyd 


Worthington, John Eliot, Anne Quartin, 


Harless Wenborne and Thomas Arm- 
strong. Arnold Spectre had charge of the 
stage. Helen Norfleet was concertmaster. 


«Se 
GUIDO SALMAGGI’S DEBUT 





Impresario’s Son Heard as Alfredo 
at Hippodrome 
The performance of Verdi’s ‘La Travi- 


ata’ at the Hippodrome on the evening of 
May 1, by Alfredo Salmaggi’s company, 
was made of especial interest through the 
debut in the role of Alfredo of the impres- 
ario’s son, Guido. An audience of unusual 
size which filled all but the upper balcony, 
listened with interest and applauded with 
vigor. There were numerous bouquets and 
floral pieces after Act IT. 

Young Mr. Salmaggi, who is said to be 
only twenty-one, disclosed a well trained 
voice of minute size but pleasant and genu- 
ine tenor quality. As even a large voice be- 
comes lost in the vast reaches of the Hippo- 
drome, it is not possible to say what the 
singer might do in a smaller house, but the 
impression made was good. His personal- 
ity is agreeable, and his tall, lithe figure, 
decorative. While his acting was awkard, 
this added to the charm of the characteriza- 
tion, being not out of place. 

Annunziata Garrotto sang a Violetta that 
not only compared favorably but even sur- 
passed some that have been heard a few 
blocks further down town. The remainder 
of the cast included Philine Falco, Angelo 
Pillotto, Angelo Angelini, Enzo Molle, 
Pietro Righi and Alfredo Neri. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducted. H. 


CHICAGO MUSIC COLLEGE 
LISTS SPECIAL COURSES 





Dr. Erich Sorantin, Guest, to Teach 
Violin, Alexander Raab, Pianist, 
Technique and Teacher Training 
Cuicaco, May 5.—Courses at the 
Chicago Musical College for the summer 
will include those given by Dr. Erich 
Sorantin, violinist, who is the only 





Dr. Erich Sorantin 


Alexander Raab 


guest violin teacher to be engaged by 
the college for the summer school, and 
classes in musical literature, technique 
and teacher training, to be held by 
Alexander Raab, pianist. In addition 
Mr. Raab will give private lessons on 
the Moor double-keyboard piano. Sev- 
eral of the Moor instruments will be 
available to pupils for practice. 

Mr. Raab is an exponent of the 
Leschetizky method. Dr. Sorantin, who 
is completing a concert tour of the 
Southern states, is on the faculty of Our 
Lady of the Lake College at San An- 
tonio, Texas, during the winter months. 
Classes will open on June 20 and extend 
to Sept. 30. M. McL. 





Georgi Not to Appear with Kreutzberg 

Yvonne Georgi, who is bringing her 
ballet company with her next season, 
will not appear with Harald Kreutzberg, 
as was recently reported. Mr. Kreutz 
berg will not appear with the Georgi 
troupe, nor will Miss Georgi give joint 
concerts with him. 





Georgette Nyriele Appears in Recitals 

In March, Georgette Nyriele, lyric 
soprano, sang at several private musi- 
cales in and around New York City. On 
her programs were works by Massenet, 
Debussy, Puccini, eighteenth century 
songs in costume, and popular Spanish 
songs. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


lems still beyond her, but both of them 
were played with firm control and with 
feeling. The audience was extremely cordial 
throughout the evening. Rosalind Crost 
was the pianist of the ensemble and Isiah 
Seligmann, Miss Berman’s accompanist. 


~~. 


Olyve White Norman Makes Debut in 
Town Hall Recital 


Olyve White Norman, Negro colora- 
tura soprano, made her first recital appear- 
ance in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of April 24, with Jonathan Brice at the 
piano. Miss Norman offered a taxing pro- 
gram which included such extremely dii- 
ficult operatic arias as ‘Addio del Passato’ 
from ‘La Traviata’; the ‘Dinorah’ “Shad- 
ow Song’ and the Mad Scene from ‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor’. In the latter two of 
these, flute obbligatos were played by Louis 
Alberghini, who also assisted with an ob- 
bligato of unacknowledged authorship in 
‘Voi che Sapete’ and offered two solos 
There were songs in German and English 
and a group of Spirituals. Miss Norman 
made an excellent impression by her deft 
use of a good voice. She was well re- 
ceived by an audience of size. N. 


Moritz Chamber Orchestra in Debut 


Edvard Moritz Chamber Orchestra. Ed- 
vard Moritz, conductor. Remo Bolognini, 
Philip Frank, Josef Gingold, Sylvan Schul- 


man, violinists, assisting artists. Town 
Hall, May 2, evening: 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor Handel 


Concerto Op. 3, No. 10, For Four Violins 

with String Orchestra......Antonio Vivaldi 

Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3. J. S. Bach 

Chorale for Strings, Op. 3. ....Harris 

‘Jig Scherzo’ from String Quartet in E (or 

String Orchestra). ; ....David Holders 

Serenata Notturna in D (K. 239)....Mozart 

Mr. Moritz, a conductor of Swedish 
origin, made his local debut on this oocca- 
sion. He could not have chosen a more 
felicitous opening group than the three 
magnificent works which were performed 
The Handel overture is stately without 
being pompous, and the orchestra played it 
with full, red-blooded tone and broad, 
sweeping phrases. Throughout the work 
Mr. Moritz maintained the true Handelian 
style. 

The most enjoyable playing of the eve- 
ning, however, came with the Vivaldi con- 
certo for four violins. Particularly in its 
first movement, which overflows with me- 
lodic and harmonic ideas, the four soloists 
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Edvard Moritz 


and the orchestra played brilliantly. The 
unceasing play of energy, the subtle varia- 
tion of orchestral texture, the richness of 
inspiration of the work were fairly intoxi- 
cating. The Bach Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 is a little heavy-footed in any case, 
and neither orchestra nor conductor was 
in best estate im its performance. 

The Roy Harris Chorale was devotedly 
played; it would have been more effective 
ii about half as long Mr. Holden’s 
Scherzo had a first performance. It starts 
out with a sombre Brucknerian introduc- 


tion but does not seem to arrive very defi- 
nitely at any ome place It is, however, 
deftly written In the og the soloists 


were Em nanuel Vardi and Ivor Karman, 
violins; Richard Karp, oh Louis Levi- 
than, double bass, and Lili Koppel, timpani 
The audience applauded heartily through 
out the concert > 


Eduard Steuermann and Michael Zadora 
Presented by Buseni Society 





Eduard Steuvermann and Michael Za- 
dora, pianists, both of whom had given 
s rec earlier im the season, were 
presented in a duo-piano program by the 
newly formed Busoni Society in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of April 20 


The program, devoted entirely to origi- 
1 works and arrangements by Busoni of 
pieces by Mozart, included his version of 


the Overture to “The Magic Flute’, ‘Phan- 


tasy for a Clockwork’ and a Duettino Con- 
certante, also Busoni’s ‘Contrappuntistica’ 
and an ‘Improvisation’. The playing of the 
two artists was well unified and they were, 
apparently, more imterested in interpreta- 


tion than personal exploitation, which 
made the program more mteresting. The 
‘Fantasia Contrappuntistica’ was an enjoy- 
able piece of music and a valuable contri- 
bution to two-piano literature. “The Phan- 
tasy for a Clockwork’ was less trivial than 
the title suggests. It had an interesting 
performance. The audience filled the small 
auditorium and applauded with vigor. D. 


Velez and Yolanda Appear 
in Carnegie Hall 
Ballroom dancing was blithely and grace- 
fully exhibited in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of April 24, when Veloz and Yo- 
landa made their first appearance in these 
surroundings, having temporarily aban- 
doned their night club and hotel habitats. 
The dancers were warmly received. Ac- 


companiments were provided by Pancho 
and orchestra, with accordion solos by 
Jerry Shelton for good measure G 


Marina Leeann in Spanish Dances 

Marina Yurlowa gave a recital of Span- 
ish Dances in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 25, with Addi Prohaska as 
accompanist and incidental soloist. Miss 
owa used Albeniz’s “Cordova’, ‘Alban- 
ico” and ‘Sevilla’, Gomez's ‘Aires Anda- 
luzes’, Gramados’s “Dance, No. 5S’ and 
‘Canos Gramadas’, Guerrero’s ‘Las Lagar- 
teramas’, Laregia’s “Viva Navarra’, Val- 
verdis ‘La Corrida’, and she danced the 
‘Farruca’, “Oaxacena’ and ‘Allegrias’. Miss 


Prohaska, besides furnishing glib and sure- 
paced accompaniments, played Ravel's ‘Ha- 
banera’, Turina’s ‘Dansa Fantastica’ and 
Albeniz’s ‘Leyenda’ with a heavy hand. 
Miss Yurlowa danced with aplomb, a 
good sense of effectiveness and skillful use 
of the castanets. So different are the Sla- 
vic and the Latin temperaments, however, 
that she did not succeed in infusing her 
dances with the authentic sparkle and 
languorous charm of Spain. The fact that 
several of her dances were directly remi- 
niscent of the incomparable La Argentina 
did not add to their stature. She was 
most successful in the ‘Farruca’ and other 
popular dances of Spain, her colorful cos- 
tumes and pantomime causing a demand 
for their repetition. The audience was 
moderate in size but generous in applause. 


Katherine Heyman and Faubion Bowers 
Play Scriabin Sonatas 

Katherine Ruth Heyman and Faubion 
Bowers gave a program of five Scriabin 
sonatas for piano under the auspices of 
the Scriabin Circle at the society’s club 
rooms on the evening of April 21. The 
list consisted of the First Sonata, in F 
Minor, Op. 6; the most frequently played 
Fourth, in F Sharp, Op. 30, and the Tenth, 
Op. 70, played by Miss Heyman; the 
Fifth, Op. 53, and the Ninth, Op. 68, which 
Mr. Bowers played. 

Miss Heyman has long occupied an un- 
assailable position as one of the foremost 
exponents of Scriabin’s music and her in- 
timate understanding of the spirit of the 
Russian musical mystic’s work and _ his 
ideals was again significantly evinced on 
this occasion in her authoritative and elo- 
quent readings of the three sonatas she 
took in hand, while the technical problems 
they offer were solved with ready ease 
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and fluency. Mr. Bowers also acquitted 
himself with honor by his sensitive and 
technically admirable performances ef two 
of the less familiar of the set of ten. An 
appreciative audience applauded warmly, 
and Miss Heyman added several shorter 
numbers by Scriabin at the end. 


Zilberts Choral Society Gives Annual 
Concert 


The Zavel Zilberts Choral Society gave 
its fourteenth annual concert in the New 
School Auditorium on the evening of April 
24, with Jan Peerce, tenor, and Dvora 
Lapson, dancer, as soloists. The program 
included several compositions and arrange- 
ments by Mr. Zilberts of Hebrew songs. 

The second group comprised an excerpt 
from Haydn’s ‘Seasons’ and ‘Deep River’ 
in H. T. Burleigh’s arrangement. Miss 
Lapson appeared in three dances on He- 
brew themes with music by J. Engel, Mr. 
Zilbert, and a Palestinian folk tune. In- 
cidental solos were sung by Ben Maran, 
Pauline Shapkowitz and Eva Ratner. The 
piano accompanists were David Sapiro and 
Pola Kadison, for the dances. A large 
audience was present. U. 


Thomas Negro Composers Study Group 
Gives Concert 


The Thomas Negro Composers Study 
Group under the leadership of Blanche K. 
Thomas, gave a concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of April 29. The program, en- 
titled ‘The Evolution of the Negro Through 
Music’ was divided into three parts, ‘Africa’, 
‘America, Slavery’, and ‘Deliverance’. The 
first part was rhythm and primitive melody ; 
the second, of Spirituals and work and 
play songs; and the third, of more con- 
ventional works. The group singing was 
excellent both as to tone and expression 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
ADDS TO ITS FACULTY 





Herbert E. Hyde, Organist, Engaged— 
Theodore Harrison to Give Courses 
in Voice Training 
Cuicaco, May 5.—Herbert E. Hyde, 
organist, has been engaged to teach at 
the American Conservatory of Music, 
John R. Hattstaedt, president. The 





Theodore Harrison Herbert E. Hyde 


major term of the summer master 
school will open on June 23 and extend 
to Sept. 14. The master school and 
summer session’s official opening is 
May 12. Mr. Hyde received his train- 
ing in America and in Europe, where 
he studied with MacPherson, Bofinet 
and Widor. He has been organist and 
choirmaster at St. Luke’s Pro-Cathedral 
in Evanston for many years and has ap- 
peared frequently in recitals. He has 
also been organist for the Chicago Sym- 
phony, occupied the post of Dean of the 
Illinois Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists and has lectured on 
church and organ music at North- 
western University. 

Theodore Harrison, vocal instructor, 
will hold classes in voice training. Mr. 
Harrison had his early training in New 
York and Philadelphia. Later he 
studied with Corabini and Lombardi in 
Italy and augmented these studies in 
Germany, England and France. He 
sang in opera in Italy and gave con- 
certs in European capitals. In America 
he has appeared several times as soloist 
with the Philadelphia and Minneapolis 
orchestras and at festivals including 
Ann Arbor and Evanston. M. McL. 





TWO OPERA COMPANIES 
APPEAR IN WASHINGTON 





New York Troupe Gives ‘Bohéme’, 
‘Trovatore’—Viola Group Per- 
forms G. & S. Operettas 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 5.—A 
fortnight’s engagement of J. Franklyn 
Viola’s Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Company ended on April 30 in the 
Rialto Theatre, and the New York 
Grand Opera Company, under Pietro 
Cimara, gave two successful perform- 
ances—‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Il Trovatore’ 
in Constitutional Hall. 

Rosa Tentoni, soprano, made her 
Washington debut in ‘Bohéme’ on 
April 27. She interpreted the title role 
with great success. Opposite her as 
Pinkerton was Armand Tokatyan. The 
supporting cast included Joseph Royer 
as Sharpless, Georgie Standing as Su- 
zuki, Carle Lodovici as Goro, Abrasha 
Robofsky as Prince Yamadori and Nino 
Ruisi as the Bonze. Rose Bampton 
sang in ‘Il Trovatore’, which was given 
the following night. Sydney Rayner, 
tenor, was the Manrico. 

While “The Mikado’ had the lion’s 
share of performances in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan program, several operettas 
of the Savoyard repertoire were pre- 
sented. Frank Moulan headed the ros- 


ter of experienced Gilbert and Sullivan 
singing actors appearing during the two 


weeks. Among the principals were 
William Danforth, Detmar Poppen, 
Kathryn Reece, Anne Yago, John 


Eaton, Dean Dickens, James Montgom- 
ery and Frances Raviello. 

The final performances of ‘The Mi- 
kado’ given April 29 and 30 were 
marked by the debut of Junia Culbert- 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
S. Culbertson of this city. She sang the 
role of Yum-Yum. 

J. W. 


TOLEDO PIANISTS PLAY 
WITH ST. LOUIS FORCES 








Emma Endres and Mary Van Doren 
Heard in Saint-Saéns Work under 
Baton of Golschmann 

ToLevo, Oxu10, May 5.—The St. Louis 
Symphony under the baton of Vladimir 
Golschmann recently gave a popular 
program in the Art Museum, including 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony ‘Pathétique’ 
and Weinberger’s Polka and Fugue 
from Schwanda. In Saint Saéns’s ‘Car- 
nival of Animals’, the two piano parts 
were played by Emma Endres and Mary 
Van Doren of the Art Museum Music 
Department. 

Trudi Schoop and her ballet offered 
a tragi-comic pantomime entitled ‘All 
for Love’. 

Paulina Ruvinska, talented young 
pianist and former Toledoan, appeared 
in recital under the auspices of the 
Toledo Piano Teachers Association. 
The Ann Arbor Little Symphony, Thor 
Johnson conducting, presented the sec- 
ond concert. 

A delightful program of two piano 
music by Vronsky and Babin brought 
the Toledo season to a close recently 
in the peristyle of the Art Museum. 
Russian works predominated. 

One of the most pleasant events this 
year in connection with the Adult Music 
Appreciation course at the Art Museum 
was a lecture-recital by Nadia Boul- 
anger, her topic being ‘Views on Con- 
temporary Music’. The Eurydice Club 
under Mrs. Zella B. Sand, gave a con- 
cert in the Auditorium on April 21, 
with Emma Endres of the Museum 
music department as piano soloist. The 
Ann Arbor Little Symphony, Thor 
Johnson conducting, gave its fourth and 
final concert on April 28, with Mary 
Van Doren as piano soloist in a Mozart 
concerto. H. M. C. 





Orchestras 
(Continued from page 23) 
if not an immaculate one, possessing a 
vitality that compensated for some lack of 
technical gloss. T 





Three B’s End Philadelphia Series 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, May 
3, evening. 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D Major. Bach 

Symphony No. 1 in C Major...... Beethoven 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major......... Brahms 

With Alice Ehlers at the harpsichord 
and the other parts of the continuo en- 
trusted to Alexander Hilsberg, the or- 
chestra’s concert master, and William Kin- 
caid, its first flute, the Brandenburg con- 
certo was delightfully and fastidiously 
fashioned. Mr. Ormandy was on equally 
familiar ground in the two symphonies of 
the evening and summoned from his 
virtuoso ensemble much that was rich in 
sound and telling in effect. The concert 
not only was the last of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s New York series, but served to 
write “finis” for the regular season of sym- 
phonic events in Carnegie Hall. There 
was much applause for Mr. Ormandy and 
for the solo trio in the Bach work, where 
the keyboard artistry of Miss Ehlers was 
particularly admired. O. 





Herbert Mitchell 


The Tollefsen Trio, Augusta Schnabel-Tollef- 
sen, Pianist; Carl H. Tollefsen, Violinist: 
Robert Thrane, ‘Cellist 


BrooKLyn, May 5.—The Tollefsen 
Trio, Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, pia- 
nist; Carl Tollefsen, violinist, and Rob- 
ert Thrane, ’cellist, gave a program at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences on the afternoon of April 10 be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The program comprised Rubinstein’s 
Trio in B Flat, Op. 52, Mozart’s in E, 
and Smetana’s Trio in G Minor, Op. 
15. They were recalled six times after 
the Smetana work. 





Eugenia Buxton Appears in Scandinavia 

Osto, Norway, April 25.—Eugenia 
Buxton, American pianist, who is now 
appearing in ten European cities, re- 
cently gave three recitals in Scandi- 
navia. The first concert took place in 
Oslo and was attended by a large and 
enthusiastic Norwegian and American 
audience. 





Rosina Lhevinne to Give Layman’s 
Course 

In addition to the six-weeks master 
classes which Josef and Rosina Lhe- 
vinne will conduct again this summer at 
the Lamont School of Music in Denver, 
Col., Mrs. Lhevinne will give a series 
of six lectures in the Layman’s Music 
Course. 
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Eddy Completes Elmira Concert Series 


tmira, N. Y.., 

May 5.—The 
closing concert of 
the Elmira Com- 
munity Concert 
Association for 
the season was 
held at the Kenney 
Theatre on March 
31 with 2,300 
community associ- 
ation members in 
the audience to 
hear Nelson Eddy, 
baritone, in recital. 
His accompanist 
was Theodore 


Paxson. After the 
concert the associ- 
ation committee 


entertained Mr 
Eddy and Mr. 
Paxon at the home 
of Leslie Clute in 
Strathmore Park. 

After a two-day 
membership drive 
the entire seating 
capacity of Kenney Theatre was again 
sold out for the 1938-’39 series of con- 
certs which will include appearances of 
the Cleveland Symphony, Bartlett and 
Robertson, duo-pianists; Yehudi Menu- 


20 peer: :eembNERE SiN “Tee 


PHILHARMONIC FUND 
DRIVE IN BUFFALO 


1,000 Subscriptions Obtained— 
Autori Leads Orchestra in 
Final Concert 


BurraLo, May 5.—A drive of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Society for the 
ticket sale for next season’s concerts by 
the Buffalo Orchestra, under Franco 
Autori, terminated last week with a 
sale of over 1,000 subscriptions. The 
goal however, is 2,000 which, it is 
hoped, will be reached during the sum- 
mer months. 

The Society, working with the Fed- 
eral Music Project, was formed about 
two years ago by a group of Buffalo 
music lovers, its purpose being to stim- 
ulate interest in the orchestra and to 
eventually get the organization on a 
self-sustaining basis. The Society bears 
the cost of bringing visiting as well as 
local artists to appear with the orches- 
tra; it also augments the regular unit 
with some fifteen key musicians, not on 
relief basis. It pays for publicity, 
ticket seller, ushers and other sundry 
expenses. 

On April 19 the current season closed. 
A splendid performance of the Concerto 
in A Minor by Schumann, by Harold 
Bauer, ‘Pavane Pour Une Infante Dé- 
funte’ of Ravel, and the Symphony No. 
5 in C Minor by Beethoven, on a pro- 
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sociation Series Are: 
Howard Stratton, Secretary; Nelson Eddy, George Brooks, 
Treasurer, and Mrs. John A. Mathews, President 





At the Final Concert of the Elmira Community Concert As- 


Left to Right, Ward French, Mrs. 


hin, violinist, and the Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet, composed of Rosa Ten- 
toni, soprano; Anna Kaskas, contralto; 
Frederick Jagel, tenor, and Julius 
Huehn, baritone. 


gram received unstinted applause from 
a large audience. 

The Buffalo Symphony Society closed 
its chamber music series with a recital 
by the Budapest Quartet, on March 21 
playing among other things, the C 
Sharp Minor Quartet, Op. 131 of 
Beethoven. The Ravel Quartet was 
played in memory of the composer. 


Tibbett and Pons Recitals 


The last concert of the season under 
Zorah B. Berry’s booking will be given 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, on May 15, in the 
Buffalo Consistory. Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera was 
heard on March 15 under this manage- 
ment. In magnificent voice, this great 
artist held a vast audience spellbound 
with songs by Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Liszt, Rossini, La Forge, 
Deems Taylor and many others. The 
concluding concert in the Berry Sunday 
afternoon series presented Lily Pons, in 
recital with Frank La Forge, accom- 
panist. An unusually interesting pro- 
gram included songs by Gluck, Brahms, 
Thomas, Debussy, Ravel, Chausson and 
Rossini. 

The Polish Singing Society under 
Franco Autori gave its annual concert 
on April 18 in St. John Kanty’s Lyce- 
um. The chorus of 100 men had the 
assistance of Carolyn Urbanek, soprano. 
Songs by Spohr, Mozart, Charpentier, 
Stojowski, Benedict and others were 
beautifully sung by the soloist. The 
well trained chorus presented songs by 
Katski, Raczka, Lachman, Sullivan and 
others. 

Charles Morati, director of the Buf- 
falo Civic Opera, announced that per- 
formances of Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ will 
be given by the company on May 12 and 
13 in Shea’s Court Street theatre for 
the benefit of the rebuilding plan of the 
Civic opera. A creditable performance 
of ‘Il Trovatore’ given by this group 
recently, engaged the services of three 
New York singers. They were Fidelia 
Campigna singing the role of Leonora, 
Jose Des Gaviria, as Manrico and Vin- 
cent Mattina, a former Buffalonian as 
Count di Luna. Etrnet McDoweELy 


EDWARD HARRIS TO HOLD 
N. Y. SUMMER CLASSES 


Will Give Vocal Instruction to Singers 
and Teachers for Six Weeks 

Edward Harris, vocal coach, will 
hold a summer class in his New York 
studio for singers and teachers of sing- 
ing. Beginning on June 20, the course 
will last for six weeks, including in- 
struction in voice production and coach- 
ing in concert and radio repertoire. 
Two class lessons, as well as private 
instruction, will be given weekly. 

Mr. Harris is well known as a vocal 
coach, accompanist, composer and 
choral conductor. Among his pupils 
are such well known singers as Jose- 
phine Antoine, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Reed Ken- 
nedy, radio and concert baritone. As 
accompanist, Mr. Harris has toured the 
country with Lawrence _ Tibbett, 
Georges Enesco, Paul Althouse, Marion 
Talley, Gertrude Kappel, Maria Ols- 
zewska, and many others. His songs 
may be found on the programs of many 
leading concert singers. 

As a conductor, Mr. 
trained 
choruses. 





Edward Harris 


has been musical advisor of the Heinz 

Harris has Magazine of the Air, heard over the 

concert, radio and theatre Columbia network each Sunday ajfter- 
For the past few months he noon. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 29) 


and reflected credit upon Mme. Thomas. 
Interesting comments were made here and 
there by Elder Thomas. Winifred Steed 
Watson, soprano, was guest soloist. 


aN. 


Harold Kohon Gives Debut Recital 


Harold Kohon, a young violinist who 
won the Philharmonic-Symphony Scholar- 
ship Committee’s award for this season, 
made his local professional debut with a 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of April 26, assisted at the piano by San- 
ford Schlussel. The young man, who is 
only eighteen, succeeded in creating a deep- 
ly favorable impression, revealing a pro- 
nounced natural flair for playing the in- 
strument of his choice that gives promise 
of highly interesting developments as he 
proceeds on his way. 

The program consisted of two works for 
violin alone, Bach’s Fifth Suite and 
Ysaye’s Third Sonata; also Spohr’s ‘Ge- 
sangsscene’ Concerto in A Minor, No. 8; 
Paganini’s Concerto in D, No. 1; the 
Falla-Kochanski ‘Nana’ and Sarasate’s 
‘Zapateado’. The nervousness naturally at- 
tendant upon a metropolitan debut hamp- 
ered the young violinist to a certain extent 
in his performance of the opening Bach 
suite, but when he reached the Spohr con- 
certo he seemed to be in full command of 
his resources and from that point he 
played with a poise uncommon in one of 
his years. 

A solidly substantial tone, a command 
of singing legato, temperamental verve and 
an obvious responsiveness to the spirit of 
the music taken in hand were salient as- 
sets that his playing of his taxing program 
made known. There was also ample left- 
hand flexibility, though the more rapid 
passages were not always immaculate as 
regards either notes or intonation. There 
were brilliance and color, however, notably 
in the Paganini concerto and the Spanish 
pieces at the end, and the sizable audience 
responded with unmistakably warm ap- 
plause. Mr: Schlussel provided admirable 
accompaniments. oS. 


Marion Selee and Tom Emlyn Williams 
Give Joint Recital 


Marion Selee, mezzo-contralto, and Tom 
Emlyn Williams, baritone, were heard in 
a joint recital in the auditorium of the 
MacDowell Club on the evening of May 2, 
with Sergius Kagen at the panic. 

Miss Selee opened the program with 
the Old English ‘Have You Seen but a 
Whyte Lyly Grow’ and ‘O Sleep’ from 
Handel’s ‘Semele’ together with a group 
of songs by Wagenaar, all of which were 
well interpreted and sung with excellent 
tone. 

Mr. Williams’s first group included 
Hatton’s ‘Bid Me to Live’ and Edward 
Purcell’s ‘Passing By’ and two songs of 
Glazounoff sung in Russian. The singer 
gave English translations of the texts be- 
fore each of these songs. The entire group 
was. beautifully sung. Miss Selee then 
gave “the Habanera, the Seguidilla and 
the Card Scene from ‘Carmen’ in costume 
and with action. 

In his second group by Marx, Bridge 
and Craven, and also including an old 
Welsh melody, Mr. William again demon- 
strated a voice of rich, resonant quality 
and interpretative ability of a high order 
which won a ready response from the 
audience. Miss Selee also sang the aria 
of La Cieca from ‘La Gioconda’ in costume 
and the two artists joined in the duet of 
the Dalila and the High Priest from the 
second act of Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et 
Dalila’. H. 


Branscombe Choral Gives Spring 
Concert 

The Gena Branscombe Choral, a wom- 
en’s group conducted by Gena _ Brans- 
combe, gave its annual spring concert in 
the Town Hall on the evening of May 3. 
with John Gurney, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, as guest 
soloist. The program was richly diversi- 
fied, several of the works having been es- 
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Harold Kohon 


Gena Branscombe 


pecially arranged. The Choral sang com- 
positions by Bach, Morley, Le Jeune, 
Mozart, Brahms, Wagner, Debussy, Franck, 
Wendt, Stoessel, Palmgren, Kodaly, Cad- 
man, Fletcher, Ravel and Rachmaninoff. 
Mr. Gurney sang the ‘Infelice’ from 
Verdi’s ‘Ernani’, ‘Madamina il Catalogo’ 
from Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’, the Fare- 
well and Death of Boris from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunoff’, in the original Russian, 
and songs by Lehman, Charles, Warren and 
Branscombe. Virginia Duffey played the 
organ in several works, and Berthé Van 
den Berg accompanied both the chorus and 
Mr. Gurney. The audience was large and 
cordial. A. 


Ram Gopal Gives Recital of Indian 
Dances 


Ram Gopal, latest exponent of the exotic 
and subtle dances of India to appear locally, 
gave a recital at the Forty-sixth Street 
Theater on the evening of May 1, and was 
welcomed by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. In such dances as the ‘Mayura 
Nrittya’, which portrays the peacock in 
the mating season, the young dancer’s in- 
cisive technique and expressive body were 
seen at their best. In this the bird-like 
movements of the head and the stilted walk 
were exquisitely done. Again in the ‘Mog- 
hul Court Dance’ pure entertainment, and in 
the ‘Cobra’ dance of Malabar the serpen- 
tine undulations of the arms and hands and 
other technical details were remarkably fin- 
ished. ; 

‘The Glory of Spring’ in which a care- 
free youth is frightened momentarily by a 
bee, symbolizing the worries of life, was 
also admirably suited to the dancer. For 
the rapt intensity of ‘The Picture of Bodd- 
hisattva’, however, he lacked the requisite 
maturity and spiritual profundity. The 
dance of ‘Indra’ also deserves mention for 
the charm with which the God riding his 
white elephant over the clouds and com- 
manding the elements was suggested. The 
music was played from excellent record- 
ings, which the program said had been 
made in India. Drums added rhythmical 
variety. The costumes were, with one or 
two exceptions, richly designed and in good 
taste. 5. 


Lillian Gauntlett Makes Debut in 
Song Program 

Lillian Gauntlett, a young Negro so- 
prano, made an auspicious debut in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of May 1, 
with Myrtle Gauntlett at the piano. Miss 
Gauntlett displayed a voice of good quality 
well produced, and a definite flair for sing- 
ing. As yet her interpretative abilities 
cannot be considered as full fledged, but 
the prospects are promising. The young 
singer was heard to best advantage in 
Gluck’s ‘O del mio Dolce Ardor’ in which 
the legato was extremely good. In the 
Bell Song from ‘Lakmé’ she showed her 
ability to cope with the difficulties of 
coloratura music. There were also songs 
in English, German and Italian. She had 
a definite success with her audience. 


N. 


Juilliard Students Play Concertos 

Pupils of the Juilliard Graduate School 
gave a concerto concert in the school audi- 
torium on the evening of April 30. The 
program began with Vivaldi’s Concerto 
in B Minor for Four Violins, played by 
Alice Plumlee, Marjorie Portugal, Diana 
Dipson and Ilene Skolnik. Harry Wilson 
conducted. Following this Joseph Battista 
played the Schumann piano concerto with 
Robert Lawrence conducting. After the 
intermission, Carroll Glenn was heard in 


Sibelius’s Violin Concerto, Op. 47, and 
the concerto closed with the A Major Con- 
certo of Liszt played by Leonard Gillman 
and conducted by Charles Kent. - 


Ohio Northern University Choir Appears 
The Ohio Northern University A Cap- 
pella Choir, of which Haydn Owens is con- 
ductor, appeared in the Barbizon-Plaza 
concert hall on the evening of April 24. 
The program opened with a group of works 
by Palestrina, Bach, Nicolai and a selection 
from the ‘Schuman Gesang Book’ of 1539. 
After a Russian group followed two lists 
of choruses by American and English com- 
posers, including Negro spirituals and 
songs. Incidental solos were sung by 
James Miller and Bernice Warner. V. 


Orchestrette Classique Ends Season 


The Orchestrette Classique, Frederique 
Petrides conducting, gave its last concert 
of the season on the evening of May 2 in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. Lonny 
Epstein was soloist in Mozart’s E Flat 
Piano Concerto (K. 271). The orchestra 
played Michael Haydn’s Symphony in C, 
Arthur Foote’s Suite in E, the first per- 
formance of Gustave Walther’s ‘Largo in 
the Ancient Style’, Hindemith’s Fiinf 
Stiicke’ Op. 44, and “the” Haydn’s ‘Ox- 
ford’ Symphony. The audience was large 
and cordial. V. 


Alfred Nano and Longina Weglarz 
Appear in Steinway Hall 

Alfred Nano, violin, and Longina Weg- 
larz, soprano, with Harry Corey at the 
piano, gave a joint recital in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of April 26. Mr 
Nano’s chief numbers were Nardini’s Con- 
certo in E Minor and that by Bruch in G 
Minor. He also played shorter works by 
Wieniawski, Sarasate, Godowsky-Heifetz 


PT 
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Richard M. Larned 


Ausurn, N. Y., April 30.—Richard M. 
Larned, a former member of the staff of 
MusicaL AMERICA, and more recently 
sports editor of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, died in hospital here on April 
27, of pneumonia, after an operation. He 
was fifty-eight years old. 

Born in Newtonville, Mass., in 1880, 
he was graduated from Dartmouth in 1902, 
and had his first journalistic experience 
on the Boston Transcript. Later he was 
employed on various newspapers in New 
Jersey, and in 1908 joined the staff of 
MusIcaAL AMERICA, remaining until 1917, 
when he resigned to enlist in the Intelligence 
Unit of the Rainbow Division. He saw 
active service at the Front with the AEF 
and while there became a close friend of 
the poet Joyce Kilmer, author of ‘Trees’, 
who was killed in action. 

After the Armistice, Mr. Larned was 
again a member of the staff of MusmtcaL 
AMERICA for about a year when he re- 
signed to become tennis editor of the New 
York Times. In 1923, he assumed a simi- 
lar position with the New York Herald. 
The next year he went to Syracuse to be- 
come sports editor of the Post-Standard. 
He retired and came to Auburn to live last 
autumn. 





Wilhelmina Swayne 

OrLANDO, Fia., April 25.—Wilhelmina 
Swayne, pianist and teacher, died at her 
home here on April 12. She was born in 
Oslo, Norway, and was brought to this 
country at the age of five. She studied 
with Leschetizky in Vienna. She married 
Wager Swayne and taught with him in 
Paris for several years. A daughter and 
a son survive. 


Boris Maruchess 
Boris Maruchess, husband of Alix 
Young Maruchess, viola and viola d’amore 
player, died of a heart attack at his home 
on April 19. Mr. Maruchess was born in 


and Spalding. Miss Weglarz was heard 
im an aria from ‘La Sonnambula’ and songs 


by Donauly, Hahn, Charies and — 


Robert Braun, Pianist, Gives First of 
Three Talks on Godowsky 
The fifst of three informal talks upon 
Leopold Godowsky and his works, was 
given by Robert Braun, pianist, in Stein- 
way Hall on the morning of April 22. 
Besides playing works by Godowsky and 
talking upon them Mr. Braun had mem- 
bers of the audience take part im certain 
works scored for piano duet. Other talks 
were ammounced for May 6 and 13. 


Janiet Programs, Inc. Presents 
Pi hio” 

Junior Programs, Inc, presented the 
dance-play ‘Pinocchio’ with Edwin Straw- 
bridge and Frances Rands miming and 
dancing the chief roles, in the Mecca Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of April 19. An 
orchestra Conducted by Louis Kroll played 
M. Wood Hill’s musical setting for the 
play. Mr. Strawbridge, who mimed 
Pinocchio, did the choreography and di- 
rected the production. The colorful cos- 
tumes weft designed by Willy Pogany and 
the masks by Bil Baird. Lanni Carvell 
acted aS narrator, explaining the action 
trom time to time through a loud speaker. 
A large and enthusiastic audience of chil- 
dren was Present S. 


_Livuan Lerxorsky, pianist. The Bar- 
bizon, April 19, evening. Beethoven's 
“Appassionata”’ Sonata, Debussy’s ‘The 
Children’s Corner’, Bach’s C Minor Fan- 
taisie amd a group of works by Brahms. 

_EvssaBitay Taytor, soprano. Elmer F. 
Kinsman, accompanist The Barbizon, 
April 26, evening. Songs in Spanish, Ital- 
ian and English 


Russia in 1888 and came to this country 
about 1%3, settling in California. He 
moved t0 New York in 1916. He was 
well known as a labor conciliator, and for 
the last fourteen years was labor manager 
oft the New York Clothing Manufacturers 
Exchange 





Leopold Geiger 

_ Yonkers, N. Y¥. April 30—Leopold 
Gtiger, teacher of violin, who for many 
years opttated the Bronx Conservatory of 
Music and conducted an orchestra in that 
borough, died at his home here after a 
brief ilimess on April 25. He was eighty- 
StX years old. A native of Czechoslovakia, 
he stadied at the Prague Conservatory and 
came to this country im 1888, as a teacher 
ot yviolm He composed several sym- 
Phones, Vocal, violin and piano music and 
shortly before his death completed an 
operetta. 





Adolf Muhimann 


Crica®, May 1.— Adolf Muhimann, 
Operatic bass, voice teacher and music 
CTitic, died here after a heart attack, on 
April 27, in his seventy-third year. Mr 
Muhimann was a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for several years 
and also sang at Covent Garden and with 
the Chicago Opera Company. He had lived 
here for about thirty years. Besides teach- 
img he was music critic of the Abendpost 
His wife and one daughter survive. 





Josef Frankenbusch 
Pracut, April 25—Josef Frankenbusch, 
concert Master of the German Opera 
House here for thirty-seven years, from 
189% to 1932. and an outstanding figure 
in the musical life of the city, died here on 
March 26. He had his own trio and was 
also well known as a violin teacher 
a >. 
Ben Stanley 
OmaHa, Nes, April 25—Ben Stanley. 
OTganist and choirmaster at Trinity Cathe 
dtal bete for thirty-four years, died in 
hospstal on April 13, after an operation. 
He was seventy-four years old. Born in 
Boston, he studied there and in Europe 
He is strvived by his wife 
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Howard Harrington to 
Tour in South America 


Tenor Will Appear in Recitals During 
Six Weeks with Edna Merritt 


Boston, May 5.-- 
Howard Harring- 
ton, tenor, will go 
to South America 
about the middle of 
this month for a 
concert tour which 
will last six weeks. 

Mr. Harrington 
recently appeared 
as guest soloist 
with the Indian- 
apolis Symphony in 
Kodaly’s ‘Psalmus 
Hungaricus’. He 

Howard Harrington has been touring 
the West Indies in 
joint recital appear- 

ances with Edna Merritt, Boston con- 
tralto, who will also accompany him on 
his South American tour. 








New York Singing Teachers Association 
Active in Music Week 


Special concerts, recitals and studio pro- 
grams were given by the New York Singing 
Teachers Association during music week. 
A special concert of the ‘Artists of To- 
morrow’ series was given in the salon of 
the Hotel des Artistes on May 3, by Lor- 
raine Johnson, soprano; Janet Bush-Hecht, 
mezzo-contralto; Ernice Lawrence, tenor, 
and Donald Moore, baritone, with Walter 
Golde at the piano. Teachers presenting 
pupils in recitals included Florence Turner- 
Maley, Mae Mackie, James Woodside, 
Edgar Schofield, May Silva Teasdale and 
Hilda Grace Gelling. Studio recitals were 
given by Jeanne Laval, Carina Mastinelli, 
Gertrude Blenko, Frieda Klink and Homer 
G. Mowe, all members of the association. 





BROOKLYN, May 5.—At the junior 
contest of the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs, held on March 26, seven 
first and one second prize were won by 
piano pupils of May L. Etts. Pupils of 
Miss Etts taking part were Marie Palisi, 
Sondra Hauser, Carolyn Small, Harriet 
Zwickel, Barbara Hickey, Helen Nebel, 
Elaine Cerino, Elaine Snow, Isable Filioli, 
Eleanor Irving, William Becker, Antoinette 
Suraci, Domenica Santella Winifred Bay- 
ers, Ernest Schmuckli, Norma Gold, Joan 
Wemlinger, Eileen King and Antoinette 
Caserta. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Students of 
the Academy of Vocal Arts have been 
heard recently in a series of three luncheon 
musicales at the house of the Colonial 
Dames. Those taking part included Anne 
Simon, Vito Bassi, Antanas Banys, Emily 








Mickunas, Frank Cappelli and Helena 
Hartman. 
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Having just completed a tour of the 
United States and Canada, which comprised 
twenty-three piano recitals as well as ap- 
pearances as assisting artist and accom- 
panist for Mme Lotte Lehmann, Erno 
Balogh has returned to New York where 
he will conduct classes in piano and coach- 
ing of singers. Mr. Balogh, who has been 
accompanist for Mme. Lehmann for the 
last seven seasons, plans to devote his time 
in future exclusively to giving piano re- 
citals and teaching. His classes in New 
York will be conducted from May to 
August. 

* + * 

Rosemarie Brancato, coloratura soprano, 
artist-pupil of Estelle Liebling, has re- 
turned from a concert tour which included 
appearances in Hickory, N. C.; Sanford, 
Fla.; Shreveport, La., and Danbury, Conn. 
Maria Samson, soprano, sang Mimi in ‘La 
Bohéme at the Hippodrome on April 10. 
The following appeared in the Radio City 
Music Hall show during the week of April 
7: Ivy Dale, Elsie MacFarlane, Grace 
Panvini, Elizabeth Biro, Carol Crane and 
Sue Sage. Ralph Blane, Rosario Orel- 
lana and Sue Read appeared at the Lehigh 
Country Club in Allentown, Pa., on April 
3. Miss Read sang on Major Bowes 
Capital Family Hour on April 17 over 
Station WABC. She also sang at the 
Travellers Club in East Orange, N. J., on 
April 8 and at the Hotel White on 
April 19. 


* * * 


Allie Coleman Pierce, teacher of sing- 
ing, presented a group of her pupils in her 
studio in Steinway Hall on the afternoon 
of May 1. Those taking part included 
Coraline Whiddon and Louise Fagg, 
sopranos; Margaret Thomas, contralto; 
Howard Blue, baritone, and Joseph Hester, 
bass. Besides song groups, the singers 
were heard in excerpts from oratorios and 
a scene from ‘La Gioconda’ and the pro- 
gram closed with two ensemble numbers 
for women’s voices. Miss Whiddon and 
Mr. Hester, both natives of Texas, have 
been booked for a number of concert ap- 
pearances in that state during the summer 


* * * 


Nadia Boulanger gave a lecture on 
‘Modern French Piano Music’ at the Diller- 
Quaile School of Music on the afternoon 
of April 29. 

* * * 

Artist pupils of William Ernst Vedal 
were heard in a concert in the auditorium 
of the Roerich Museum on the evening 
of April 22. The program, which includ- 
ed songs and operatic excerpts for solo 
voices, and duets, ended with the ‘Rigo- 
letto’ Quartet sung by Sandra Nova, Lisa 
Burle, Hermann Stratmann and Robert 
Latour. Others taking part were Thelma 
Brand and Rose Miller, sopranos, and 
Roland Partridge, tenor. 

* * * 

A recital of songs was given in the 
studio of Caroline Beeson Fry in White 
Plains, on the afternoon of April 24, by 
Mildred Payne, soprano. Arias from “The 
Marriage of Figaro’ and ‘The Shepherd 
King’ of Mozart, as well as song groups 
were presented. Louise Fry, violinist, 
assisted with obligatos in two items and 
Leonice Hunnewell was at the piano. 

During the summer session which will 
begin on June 21, Mrs. Fry will again 
have the co-operation of Erno Balogh for 
courses in piano and interpretation, and of 
Charles Trier for operatic acting. Mr. 
Trier’s classes will be conducted with 
scenery and “pronerties”. Priscilla Larra- 
bee, a former pupil of Mrs. Fry, now teach- 
ing in Marlboro and Worcester, Mass., will 
conduct a course in pitch development, 
rhythm and melodic dictation 

+ + + 

The Jackson Heights Music Club, Irving 
Wilson Voorhees, M.D., president, pre- 
sented Marv Allison, pianist, at the Mil- 
dred King School of Piano, on the evening 
of March 22. Miss Allison, who is a pupil 
of Ernest Hutcheson, is associated with 
Miss King in her studio. 


BALTIMORE COMPANY 
OFFERS TWO OPERAS 


‘Elixir of Love’ and ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ Are Produced 
Under Civic Auspices 


BALTIMORE, May 5.—The Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company, Eugene Marti- 
net, director, made further claim for 
public approval with its two brilliant 
performances of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and Donnezetti’s ‘Elixir of Love’ given 
at the Lyric before a very large audi- 
ence on April 25. These performances 
which followed the recent premiere of 
the Strube-Kummer opera “The Cap- 
tive,’ added distinction to the Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company’s current season. 
The cast of each production was chosen 
with care and the participants projected 
their roles smoothly and with ease of 
stage presence. Picturesque stage set- 
tings, costuming and lighting by Ruth 
Stieff made an effective appeal. The 
large chorus of 125 singers proved the 
indefatigable enthusiasm of Mr. Marti- 
net, who also conducted the large or- 
chestra. Of interest between the two 
operas the Nicholoff Ballet gave ‘Vien- 
nese Street Scene,’ danced to the music 
of Johann Strauss with choreography 
arranged by Michael Nicholoff. 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, gave a recital 
on April 18 at the Lyric. Theodore 
Paxon was accompanist. The concert 
closed the series of bookings by William 
Albaugh, who announced as next sea- 
son’s attractions Helen Jepson, Eliza- 
beth Rethberg, Ezio Pinza, Josef Hof- 
mann, Efrem Zimbalist, Don Cossack 
Chorus and La Argentinita, 
Carlo Ballet Russe and the Trudi 
Schoop Ballet. 

A program of historical value consist- 
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ing of music never before played in this 
country and said to be written as a 
cure for disease, and to invoke the 
blessing of saints was presented at Hop- 
kins University Medical on April 18, 
at the convention of the Medical His- 
tory Club. Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, 
Johns Hopkins professor of the history 
of medicine, during research found an- 
cient music which according to lore was 
used to relieve pain. The program was 
presented by Emmy Sigerest, soprano; 
E. Heyde. Morris Schmulovitz, Wilber 
Gordon, Asher Gordon, members of a 
string quartet, and Roberta Clanville, 
pianist. 

The Bach Club closed its current sea- 
son with a supplementary concert, do- 
nated by Dr. R. L. Dohme, whose 
daughter Beatrice Dohme presented the 
Fiedel Trio at Cadoa Hall on April 4. 
Assisted by Ernst Haase, baritone and 
Manfred Ruetz, recorder, they gave a 
program of music from the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, and of medieval 
music. 

The Baltimore Music Club’s fort- 
nightly concert on April 9, at the 
Southern Hotel was presented by Marie 
Hogan, pianist; Sara Feldman, violin; 
Beatrice S. Kenigson, pianist, and Har- 
riet Colston, soprano. The program was 
preceded by a luncheon at which Mor- 
gan Marshall, Administrator of Walters 
Art Gallery, was the guest speaker. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 





Steven Kennedy, Baritone, Appears 

Steven Kennedy, baritone, sang for 
the Prospect Club of Brooklyn on May 
3. Mr. Kennedy gave a concert in 
Raleigh, N. C., on May 6, and on April 
22 he appeared with Margaret Speaks 
at the Gotham Hotel for the St. 
George’s Society of New York. He was 
soloist for the Morning Choral of 
Brooklyn on April 12. 
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10,000 ATTEND VIOLINIST’S CONCERT IN LONDON 





The Scene in Royal Albert Hall When Yehudi Menuhin Played Three Concertos with the London Philharmonic Under Sir 
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Broadcast Ditertions ‘Troubile English Musicians 


Problems of Perspective in Or- 
chestral Performances Need 
Study by Radio Engineers — 
Festivals Held at Bourne- 
mouth and Bath 


By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, May 1. 


A ANY musicians in England are 
i troubled in mind over the fact 
that, while some orchestral works are 
little affected by the conditions of broad- 
casting so far as the balance of tone 
qualities is concerned, others appear to 
present insuperable problems to the en- 
gineers whose task it is to balance and 
control broadcast performances. Re- 
cently, for example, I listened to a radio 
performance of Kodaly’s ‘Hungarian 
Psalm’ given by the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. It was not a concert 
but a studio performance. While I en- 
joyed the work (for this in my opinion 
is one of the noteworthy choral works 
of our time), I was uncomfortably 
aware the whole time of a lack of per- 
spective in the presentation of the music. 
The orchestral tone was almost com- 
pletely obliterated whenever the chorus 
was singing, and even when the or- 
chestra was heard alone, the instrumen- 
tal qualities were blurred and their rela- 
tive values lost. 

I wonder if American musicians are 
similarly disturbed by this problem. 
When I was in New York last autumn 
I listened to several broadcast orches- 
tral performances and was not aware 
that conditions in this respect were very 
much better than in England. Indeed, 
the engineers of the Balance and Con 
trol Department appear to me, in what- 
ever country I have listened, to be con- 
tent with the roughest kind of “version” 
of the score whatever orchestral music 


is broadcast. So long as a faint image 
of the music is projected, something 
which is near enough to the original to 
be able to touch the chords of memory, 
they are satisfied. 


Tonal Values Are Distorted 


One of the works that suffers in 
broadcasting is Elgar’s Second Sym- 
phony. I have listened to it several 
times by radio, but never with satisfac- 
tion. It was recently broadcast from 
the Queen’s Hall (a B. B. C. concert) 
and many Elgarians were left complain- 
ing; so much so that one wonders 
whether this work (and others present- 
ing similar difficulties) had not better 
be altogether omitted from radio pro- 
grams. 

For my part, I found that the tonal 
values of Elgar’s superb score were con- 
tinually distorted. My first thought was 
that something was seriously wrong 
with the wireless set; but, having en- 
joyed an excellent radio performance 
of a Sibelius symphony a few nights 
before, I soon repented of having lost 
momentary confidence in my radio box. 
I could only conclude that the Balance 
and Control Department had not suffi- 
ciently recognized the peculiar problems 
of this work in relation to the micro- 
phone and the wireless set. 


“Staging” of Orchestra Important 


In broadcasting an orchestral per- 
formance nothing is more problematic 
than this question of perspective. It is 
sometimes forgotten how important a 
factor is the placing of the players in a 
work for orchestra written for the con- 
cert hall and how important it was in 
the actual conception of the music. As 
soon as the public concert was estab- 
lished, this factor began to influence the 
audience’s manner of listening, and the 
“staging” of an orchestra has gradually 


— .» mart 


become as essentzal part 
ance as the “producimg™ m a play. In 


€ perform- 


the Play Scene im “Hamlet”, the positions 
of the players are ome of the producer’s 
ways of achieving his own version of 
the play, and he thereby makes his im- 
pressions mot only upom the andience’s 


eyes but upon the ears also. And when 
in the concert hal] we sometimes see the 


trumpets or the horms stealing out by a 
back door im the course of a perform- 
ance, we can be sure that the composer, 
or else the conductor om his behalf, is 
“staging” his music. Obvious exam- 
ples are to be found m Berlioz; but 
nearly all orchestral composers of the 


Romantic and Post-Romantic eras have 
had : “staging” their 
effects. Whether known or unknown 
to them, it has pleyed a part im the 
fashioning of their scores. The Ro- 


this 


imstinct for 


this instinct and mo composer of that 
eta wrote without bearing in mind the 
general positions of the orchestral play- 
ers. This is not to assert that orches- 
umd everywhere been 
grouped im the same way; only that 
some kind of grouping ts commonly 
adopted a factor in 
of the music. 

It would interest me to learn if read- 
Mustcat Awertca can confirm 
a frequent impression of my own, name- 
ly, that im a radio performance, the 
effect upon orchestral scores is 
to raise the walleys and make low the 
heights, and that the fact that the or- 
chestra is not before ome’s eves adds to 
this levelling effect 


Bath Festival 2 New Departure 
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tras have always and 


and that this ts 


moulding the surfac 





ers of 


Somme 


month I wrote here about the 
Hastings Music Festival and remarked 
that these provincial music-makings are 
increasingly important in 


musical ife. Simce then two 





H. C. Briggs 


Heery 1 Weed. An Audience of 10,000 Was Present for This Concert. 


more enterprising festivals of music 
have been held, one at Bournemouth 
and the other at Bath, both towards the 
end of March. That at Bournemouth 
is a well-established event and has 
played some part in placing that town 
among the most prosperous resorts in 
the country; but at Bath, the cause of 
worth-while music has not been so easy 
to establish. A festival of Rutland 
Boughton’s operas was given a few 
years ago; apart from that nothing im- 
portant in the way of music has hap- 
pened until this year’s festival, which 
has been a landmark in the town’s his- 
tory as well as in the movement which 
we call Decentralization. 

That the B. B. C. now sends its or- 
chestra to various provincial centres (to 
Aberdeen, for instance, on March 23) 
is a sign that our radio corporation 
foresees some of the possible effects of 
this movement. 

American readers will be interested 
to learn that on March 30 the B. B. C. 
included in its National program a con- 
cert designed to correct the prevailing 
impression that Edward MacDowell 
wrote some small-scale works and little 
else. The program included the Sec 
ond Pianoforte Concerto, with Eileen 
Joyce as the excellent soloist, and one 
of the composer’s best-favored composi- 
tions, the ‘Indian’ Suite. 





Money Collected for Félia Litvinne to 
Be Used for Memorials 

BrussEts, May 1.—When Feélia Lit- 
vinne, the eminent dramatic soprano, 
died in October, 1936, the sum of 16,000 
francs which had been collected for her 
assistance through public subscription, 
had not yet been given to her. The 
money, therefore, is being used to es- 
tablish a hospital bed for needy artists, 
and the remainder for a memorial by the 
sculptor Defresse showing the singer 
as Isolde which will be placed in the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. 





